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M V LORD, 
1 HO? I have not the Honour 1 be- 


ing Rxuomn to YOUR EX oo 
CELLENCY, „„ ; 
Ine however to male this Hemble Ad- 
Foſs to You, being fully ſatisfyd, by com- 


on Fame and myown particular Friends, 


pat YOUR "EXCELLENCY 
is 4 particular Regard for any Thing 


at tends to the Glory of GREAT 
RITA which is the Drift of 
is Work. Where I prove demonſtrably” 
gainſt the Sentiments of ſome moſt emi» 
y 77 ee L ONDO N le 

S 


tent, Beauty, and Populouſneſs. I hol 


Metropolis of this great and famous | 
SLAND does far exceed O L — 
ROM E, ſo celebrated for her vaſt Ei 


"therefore YOUR 5 
C will prefer this my Addreſs to 1 
greateſt Encomium that might be mal 
of the Vertues of Your Anceſtors, and i Un 
Aan of Jour Illuſtrious Family; 50 
to the mot pompous Panegyrick, up- 
Tour Signal Services both to the Chur. 
and State, before and after the late R. 
volution, and Tour firm and ardent 2 
in the ſucceſsful es agg of the Diviill 
and National Rights, againſt all op 
and ſecret Enemies. *Tis upon thi 
Ground, MY LORD, that I mii 
bold to Dedicate this Work to YOU! 
EXCELLENCY, as 4 real Proof 
the great and ag can” wit| 
which I am, = 
Cone 


M 1 L O R D, 1 
YOUR EXCELLENCY's | 1 

Moſt Humble and Moſt Obedien 

: Servant De Soalignt, * \ 
Grandſon x to Mr. 4, du Po Morn 6 c>t 
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2 OMPARISON 


R OME 


In its GLomy, 
AND 


EL o N D O N. 


A it! is at Preſent. | 
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"CHAP 1 


concerning the Extent of the Tavo 
Cities, their Bounds, &c. againſt 
. Voſſius, Sc. 


"I TE ſhall ain with the Ex- 
vy tent of theſe Two Fa- 


mous Cities, and therein 
90 fr prove, againſt almoſt the whole 
83 Tribe 


2 A Compariſon between 


Tribe of ancient and later Criticks 
and Antiquarics, more eſpecially thoſe T 
Two Celebrated Modern ones, Lip. 
aus and Voſſius, and all their Adhe- $9 
Lpſ. koma rers and Followers, (who pretend 
284 c. lg. that Old Rome was a Hundred or a 
voſt, 05ſer- Hundred and Twenty Miles in Cir- 
re, Jo 3 cumference) That Ancient Rome had 
; but the ſame Compaſs which it now 
1 hath, and that the Walls of New 
Rome are the fame, or built upon the I. 
ſelf. ſame Foundations which they had he 
in the Time of the Emperor Aureli- A 
An, when all the World owns Rom. 
to have been largeſt and greateſt, or 
at leaft that no conſiderable Alterati 1 
ons or Additions were given its Di. 
menſions ſince that Time. And af 
terwards I ſhall ſhew the preſent Ex. 
tent of the City of London to be of 2. 
much greater Compaſs about than ever __ 
the Dimenſions of Old Nome amoun 7 
ted to. And both theſe ſhall be demon- 
trated by Arguments hitherto un . 
touch'd by any. Beſid 
To the preſent Rome there i is ata. 
moſt but Thirteen Miles in Circum- On 
ference allow'd, in which Compal hre 
are included all che Sinus's of theory; 
Walls, of which many conſiderable 
Parts 


Parts ſtretch out much more than o- 
Fhers towards the Fields, and others 
Fowards the Body of the City, other- 
piſe it would not perhaps be above 
Fight or Nine Miles in Circuit. 
My Arguments to prove the Mi- 
Rakes of thoſe Authors, who held 
That Ancient Rome was greater than 
the Modern, are ſuch as follow. 
I. New Rome has the ſame Num- 
ber of Mounts or Hills as Old Rome, 
and they bear ſtill the ſame Names. 
Had Rome been as great as Lipſius 
Ind Haſſius make it, (a Hundred or 
Hundred and Twenty Miles about) 
); Mount Soracte, mention'd by Horace, 
s not much diftant from Rome, and 
Pithin View of it, had been Part of 


he City. 


i Yides ut alta ſtet nive candidum 
n. Soracte, c. 


Beſides Mount Soracte, Rome would 
at hertainly have included many other 

m. Hounts, beſides the Seven and the 
al hree little Hills mention'd in Hi- 
he Hory, upon which the City was then 
Fated, as it now is. For tis obſer- 
ed, that not far from Nome there 
x are 


2 Hundred or a Hundred and Tweng 


r me EN ene I A 5 


that great Extent theſe Authors gin 


ther Places, had been alſo Part of f 


cum or Civile, vis. any Market-Plac 


A Compariſon between 


are Hills or Mounts in ſeveral Placeig 
higher than thole of Rome, and Moun 
Apennine it {elf muſt have been in th 
Middle of Rome, had that City beet 


ty Miles about: The very Adriatic 
Sea muſt border upon it, for it is no 
Twenty German Miles from the Mo$ 
dern Rome (which undoubtedly ſtand 
in the ſame Place where the Ancien V 
did) to the neareſt Part of that Sc: that 
| Had the Ancient Rome been < 


it, Ocriculum, Tibur, Oſtia, and 
witch are but One or Two tho 


Journies diſtant from Modern Nm 
to which add Aricia alſo, which ſtool | 


but a Hundred and Sixty Furlong man 
from Rome. 1 


Tuſeulum, Tully's Country Houl@ 
is tothis Day as far diſtant from Ron 
as it was of old; an Argument tht 
Rome was of no greater Compaſs. 

II. There's no Mention made i 
ancient Hiſtory of any Forum Pub 


or Seat of Juſtice, or other Meetin 


Place for the Senators and Mag Am; 
ſtrates, out of thoſe Bounds we ſpeal 


N 

Y 
1 
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Rome and London. 5 


uf; which muſt have been, if Rome 
ad been of ſo great an Extent. But 
Hiſtory tells us, they were all in that 
Fart call'd Pomærium Urbis, which 
1 as of no farther Extent, than the 
Walls of Modern Rome. 
FE | To this Day the very Places where 
thoſe Fora Publica or Civilia were 
Suilt, are eaſily found out within the 
ier Walls of Rome, and there arc ſeveral 
Sci hat are not yet whoily ruin'd. They 
were in all but Eighteen or Nineteen, 
'Frhercof one half were Market-places, 
And the other Meeting-places for Pub- 
ck Affairs: Their Names 1 ſhall give 
In Account of in another Place. Had 
he City been much bigger, their 
Number had been greater; we have 
i any more ſuch Places in London, 
JT mean Places for Publick or Civil 
Affairs, and Market- places: So that 
0 4 ot only their Situation, but alſo 
Their ſmall Number, ſhews that Rome 
had not a very great Extent. — 
III. Hiſtory does not mention any _ 1 
Publick Building of Note without 4 
1 Ine Walls, of what is now Modern. 
* ome, I mean of any Cirque, Baths, 
ag Amphitheatre, Palace, or great Tem- 
ale, or in ſhort of any of thoſe ſtate- 
ol i * 


Old Nome. Tis true, ſome A 1 


were ſo much encreag'd at Rome un 
der the Emperors, eſpecially unde 


in all likelihood, a greater Numbe 


Nine or Ten in Paris, which fol 
largeneſs is not to compare to Ola 


ſius to have been Two Hundred time 


A Compariſon between 


ly Edifices which were fo numerous, 1 
and added ſo much to the Glory o 


quaries mention a few Temples with. 
out the Walls, but moſt Authoriy 
taking no notice of them, it ſeem 1 
probable theſe Temples were not vo yer) 
ry confiderable; and this Argumen x 
may be alledo'd i in order to ſhew, cha 
the Suburbs of Rome were not of 2 are 
ny great Nate, as I ſhall prove uv as 1 1 
its proper place. 

IV. Nor does it appear that th: 
number of Bridges over the Tiba 


Aurelian, or that there were am 4 | 
more than Seven or Eight as before ſam 


whereas had Pagan Rome been No. 
Hundred and Twenty Miles about 


or only a Hundred, there had beengor? 


of Bridges: Tis obſervable there ar 


Rome, (which is pretended by Yo I 


as big as the Modern) tho' the Sent 
be much a larger River than the 2 
ber, and conſequently the Bridges 94 

— f ye! 


1 Rome and London. 


Jer it longer and more chargeable. 
| he new Ponte Molo, which is out of 
Mome, but pretty near it, was fo un- 
Foubtedly in the Time of the Roman 
mperors, under the Name of Tons 
Milvius. Rome has to this Day the 
Vo. very ſame Bridges, or at leaſt jon 
n Ruins of them in the. fame Place 
here they anc ney ſtood, and they 
F 2. a. fre: as well within the New Home, or 
n us near it, as they were of Old, in 
or near the Ancient Rome. 
ba, V. We do not find moreover, 
hat the Romans ever reckon'd above 
F ourtcen Regions or Wards within. 
heir City, neither before nor after 
the Emperors, which Number is the 
1 2 within the W alls of Modern 
F$C17/7 
VI. So likewiſe they never reck- 
Son'd above Seven great Cloacas, or 
ommon-ſhores, which, as the ge- 
1 ncral Opinion is, were built in the 
Time of Tarquinius Priſcus, King 
Dlcgof the Romans, when the City was 
Avery inconſiderable, and anſwer'd to 
Ythe Seven Hills of Rome; ſo that 
Rome, it ſeems, had not much en- 
creas'd in Circuit ſince that King, but 
only in Number of Houſes and Inhabi- 
el tants. 3 34 VB. It 


upon ſuch a pitiful River as the 77. 


as Publius Yor, Donatins, Pandi. 4 
us, Rufis, &c. confeſs that cherel | 
ou not Fifty Thouſand Houſes in 


One Thouland, but Li8ſius and o- 
thers reckon Forty Six Thouſand. , \ 
Amongſt theſe Houſes there were a- 
bout Seventeen or Eighteen Hun- 
dred Domus or Palaces for the Sena- 


4e, and were inhabited by. meaner 
the more weighty, in that the anci- 


moſt valuable Things of this City, as 


 tica, fine Temples, or ſtately Edifi- | 


A Compariſon between ö 
VII. It had been a Folly to build 
ſuch a vaſt City, as they pretend, 


ber was, in a barren Ground, and 
without the Neighbourhood of a} 
good Sea-Port. 1 


VIII. The Roman Hiſtorians, ſuch | 1 the 


- {omc lay there were only. Forty 1 


tors, & c. the reſt being call'd Inſu- | 


Perſons. ; 
Theſe Obſeryations are ſo much 


ent Roman Hiſtorians have been ſo 
particular in their Account of the 


to mention the Number of their O- 
vens, publick Granaries, Fountains, ? 
Ciſterns, Groves, Stews, Cc. inſo- 
much that if there had been more 
Bridges, Regions, Hills, Fora pub. 
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j ces without the Walls, *tis not like- 
ly that they would have paſs'd them 


by in ſilence. | 5 
In the Hiſtory of Auguſtus we 


rcad that he had poſted in the Tran- 
ſtiborine Region, which was one of 


the Suburbs of Rome, 1 wo Cohorts 
of Soldiers, in order to put out the 
Fire in all Parts of the Town, 2nd 


2 to ſuppreſs popular Tumults upon 
all Occaſions. I ask how that could 
be done, had Rome been ſo vaſt, 
when that Region, where thoſe Two 
Cohorts were, was in the very Skirts 
of the City? *Tis the ſame Caſe, as if 
Iwo Companies, of Two or Three 
Hundred Men each, were quarter'd 
in Weſtmnſter, to put out the Fires, 
and quell the Seditions which might 
happen at S9nthwark or Mapping; 


only with this difference, that Rome 
being greater (if theſe magnifying 


Authors ſpeak the Truth) the Sol- 


diers muſt have been harder put to 


it, by reaſon of their Remoteneſs, or 
rather they muſt have been of no 


uſe, it being impoſſible for them ei- 
ther to ſuppreſs Seditions, or to ex- 
tinguiſh Fire in Places ſo remote 
from their Quarters, and at this 
. Tate 


10 | | A Compariſon hetaveen 


rate where was Auguſtuss Wiſ 
dom? 1 . 
*Tis obſervable beſides that Rowe : 
(according to P/zny) conſiſted but 
of Two Hundred and Thirteen © n 
Streets in the Time of the Emperor th 
Trajan, which does not quadrate ve- th 
ry much with that Vaſtneſs attributed d 
to it by our magnifying Authors. 1 
confeſs he mentions IWO Hundred to 
and Seyenty Three Compita, either y. 
trivia or quadrivia, that is, croſs ol 
Ways divided into Three or Four 
Branches, becauſe there are com- 
monly more croſs Ways in a TOwW n 
than Streets, becauſe every Street 
has Two Ends, which ſerve to make 
_ croſs Ways; but what is that in 
Compariſon to London, which has 
Thouſands of them? I own moreo-- 
ver, that Publius Victor gives Old 
Rome Four Hundred and Twenty 
Three Streets, which however bears 
no proportion with that Extent Lip- q F 
 frus and Voſſius gives it; our French J 
Authors reckon no leſs than Eight } re 
Hundred Streets in Paris, which falls } 1 
much ſhort of London, that contains Tt 
ſome Thouſands, as well as croſs | t. 


Ways. 


Rome and London. 
Agreat Sign, that there is no Foot- 


ſtep to be found in ancient Hiſtory 


to convince us that Rowe was great- 
er, is, That all the ancient Maps don't 


make it greater than it is at this Day; 
the reaſon 1s, that though the Au- 


of it 


thors of them were as much in the 
dark, as to the Greatneſs of it, as 
Lipſius and Voſſius, and beliey'd it 
to be greater than they repreſented, 


yet they could not form a diſtinct Idea 


We are told indecd, that the City 


of Nome had no leſs than Thirty 
Gates, and by ſome Thirty Seven, 


with as many great Roads leading to 


them, but that is far from proving 
ſo prodigious an Extent as Lipſius 


and HVoſſius give it, and makes rather 
againſt than for them. Was London 
ſurrounded with Walls, it muſt 
needs have a Hundred Gates at leaſt, 
eſpecially if there were ſo many void 


Places as Rome had. In the City of 


London, within the Walls only, we 


reckon Seven great Gates, beſides 
Two or Three Poſterns, though 


there be little above half the City 
that has any Gates at all; for there 


is none on the River ſide, and from 


Lndgate 


123 


Numicia, &e. 


A Compari ſon between 


Ludgate or Algate as far as the Ri- 


ver; now the City of London, with- 


in the Walls, is hardly the Eighth + 
part of the Extent or Houſes of all 
London. The Gates of the City of 


Rome were for the moſt part at a 


{mall diſtance from each other. 
Tis a thing well known to be Ar- 

bitrary, and at the Will of the Go- 
veraors, to have fewer or more Gates 
to a City: Theſe may either place 
them near one another, or further 
Oft, as they pleaſe. Had Rome been 
Fifty Miles about, it might have had 
Two Hundred, or at leaſt a Hun- 
dred Gates, as Thebes had in the Fa- 
ble. Tis probable many Conſuls, 
in the time of their Conſulſhip, pleas'd 
themſelves with making unneceſſary 


new Gates and High- ways, only to 
perpetuate their Memory in giving 


them their own Names, or to go a 
ncarer way to their Country Houſes. 
Hence the Names of Via Caſſia, 
Valeria, Numicia, Aurelia, Corne- 
lia, &c. The Gates themſelves bore 


the fame Names, as Porta Valeria, 
Lip/us, in his Roma Illuſtrata, 


travagant 
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quotes Lampridius, who tells an ex- 
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travagant Story in order to ſhew the 
vaſt Extent of the City of Nome, vi. 
that the Emperor Heliogabalus, or 
Elagabalus, as he is ſometimes ſtil'd, 
order'd all the Cobweds in the Cit 
to be gather'd together, which 
were afterwards fourd to weigh len 


Thouſand Pound weight. But J an- 


ſwer, If the thing be true, tis like 
Hieliagabalus, but not at all honou- 


rable to Rome, nor does it conclude 
any thing elſe, but that the Citizens 
were poor and naſty, and the Hou- 


ſes very ill kept, and not well inha- 
bited. Others ſay it was the Em- 


peror Varius who did it, however I 


hardly believe that there could be 
eather'd Five Hundred Pound weight 
of Cobwebs in London, which 

is a ſign of its Cleanneſs, Po- 


pulouſneſs and Wealth, although it 
is far more extended than Old Rome 


Was, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 


As to the Walls of Aurelian, pre- 
tended to have been Fifty Miles a- 
bout, according to Lipſius, or Sixty, 
according to Hoſſius; Donatus lays 
they were the ſame in Compaſs that 


are extant now, and Publius Vi- 
Cor, a contemporary Author, and 


very 


A Compariſon betaveen 


very exact, relates the whole Sum to F 


which each Region of Rome did a- 


mount, as meaſur'd by the Gcome- 45 
ters of thoſe Times, and ſays that in M 
all, every one of the Fourteen Regi- 


ons being meaſur'd and taken apart, its 
whole Compaſs did not make up all 


together Forty Three Miles, how *' 
then could the Circumference of all 
taken together amount to fo much? , 
Olimpiodorus alſo obſerves, that 
it was meaſur d in the Time of Honẽãs- 


7745, (between whoſe Time and that , 


of Aurelian's there were only a Hun- 4, 
_ dred and Fifty Years) and ſays, that 


if there had been any Alteration made 


in the Walls of the City, chat is, if 5. 


they had fallen, or been broken, Care 2. 


had been taken to repair them; for 
between theſe Two Emperors ſeveral 
other wiſe Emperors did reign, who 


would not have failed to have cauſed 


them to be mended. Rome indeed | 


was plunder'd by the Goths, but as 


Bozins, Paulus Diaconus, and other 
Authors report, it was only an Inva- 


ſion, wherein they did not any con- 


bl 


ſiderable Damage to the Fablick } 


Structures; and 'tis certain that Ho- 
norius caus'd all the neceſſary Repa- 
eee rations 


* % 
Rome and London. 
rations to be made about the Walls, 


as may be ſeen by the Inſcriptions 
and other Monuments, which ſhew | 
-* Fplainly that they are ſtill the ſame 

Walls of Aurelion. 

I This is the Opinion of Donatus as 

5 quoted by Nardini, who ſubſcribes 
on. to it. They affirm, that they are the 

"i fame Walls of Aurelian; and that 


Conſtantine and Honorius made ſome 
little Alterations, without diminiſhing 
at them. What Aurelian did to the 


Walls was only making ſome Additi- 
at ons to them, by incloſing the Cam- 
n. 


us Martins and the Tranſtiberine Re- 
ion within them, and ſo joining em 
to the reſt of the City. And the pre- 
if ſent Walls of Rome arc (as was ſaid 
before) either the very ſame as to 


the greateſt Part, or at leaſt of the 
al Jame Extent with thoſe o ng d by 
10 Aurelian. 
d Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus compar d 
d Athens to Rome for the Bigneſs, which 
35 he ought not to have done, if he had 
er 1 Thou Fc Rain ſo big as our Authors do. 


IN wir andi theſe Arguments, 

+ "0 back'd and enforc'd with the beſt. 
and moſt ſufficient Authorities, Lip- 
2 Tas aſſures us that Rome had pi 
| 5 | 1 


A Compariſon between 


Fifteen Miles in length, and Vaſſius 
inſinnates that its Suburbs took up rc 
the Compaſs of Seventy Miles; which no 
together with its Fifty or Fifty Two 
Miles pretended Circumference of, 
the Walls of the City, made up 2 D. 
Huncred and Twenty, or a Hundred 1 
and Twenty Two. But all theſe I. 
maginations may be caſily confuted. I bt 
F. Had there been ſuch large Sub- 
urbs, an Account would have been 
given (as before ſaid) of ſome Fora 7 
publica in thoſe Suburbs, of their u hag 
Temples, or other great Edifices, as ET 
Baths or Amphitheatres. A 
II. The Names of thoſe Suburbs C 
would have been taken notice of, ſince * gf < 
Hiſtorians took Notice of the leaſt, © 
Things. If Mention be made in Hi. ,,” * 
ſtory of One Suburb which made 
One of the Fourteen Regions ( or! 
Wards) of Rome, I mean the Tran. 
ſtiberina Regio, how come the reſt! 
to be paſſed by, if they were ſo con- 
| {iderable : 4 1 « 
III. Amongſt the Roman Tribes y 
there's but One taken Notice of un-g 
der the Name of Suburbana, which! 
was included in the Tranſtiberina .. 

Regio, and walled about with " 
'rell;F 


Rome aud London. 
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” et, as Well as Campo Marzo, where 
0 DoW ſtands Urs Leonma. Had the 
ch pther Suburbs been greater than the 
* ity, or even ſomething conſidera- 
off ple, 'tis like there had been more than 
; 85 One Tribus Suvurbana; ſince there 

1. were Three Urbana's in the City, and 
g. another in the 7 See ma Regio- 
5. If this Regio or Ward alone (altho- 
of a little Extent) had One, how 
f much more ſhould all the other Sub- 
wh urbs, if they had been 3 have 
5 had ſome Tribes 
IV. Tis Ein the City was more | 
Man big enough to contain many more 
People than it had, without building 
cat of Suburbs. Hoſſius himſelf ſeems to 
be of that Opinion, when he ſays 
here were within the Walls of Old 
Rome an innumerable multitude of 
Noblemens Country Houſes, ſaid to 
ge in the Suburbs; Innumeræ Nobil:- 
in Ville intra Menia erant, que 
Juburbane vocabantur, according to 
geneca, Lucan, and Ariſtides: Which, 
x true, ſeems to prove alſo that the 
hich uburbs were walled about with 
he City, as well as the Tranſti- 
Frina Regio, which was reputed to 
1 e a Suburb. So that there were no 
En other 


* 


and, as We ſmall maKC it appcar Af: . 


Were empty. 


A Compariſon between b 


*y 


other Suburbs without the Walls, 2 


»Tis not to be doubted, but chal 
in the Neighbourhood of Rome there 6 \ 
were many fine Scats, Gardens and « 2 
Orchards, of the principal Citizens, $ 1 
which made them look like fo many & J 


great Boroughs: Nor do } queſtion K fl 


but that there were many go0odly & n 


Towns and Villages at a {mall Di « j 
ſtance from it, which {ome migh! c cc a. 


look upon as Part of Rome, and cal. 
it ſo accordingly, even as LV oſſius tel 4 
us, bag. 4. of his Obſervationes var. 


E, that ſome included under this 7 
Name of Alexandria the whole Pa as a 
tas Meotis, and under that of Thebe live 
the whole Province in which it ſtood&he 
as *tis now ſaid of the Montferral in 
wherein Turin ſtands, that it is bu m 
One City, becauſe of its Populou'® F if 
nels. Mo) 

Ii undoubtedly for that Reaſoiſ or 
Vis. of the Boroughs and fine Scathim 
that were near Nome, that Pl Wa 


ſpeaks lo, Exſpatiantia bella 2 fat 
adaidiſſe Urbes; that is, That tho! 


Houſes which were ſpread up anWor 
| dowl n 
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Us, Nen about Nome did add many 
af. Towns to the City; he docs not call 
it 4 hem Suburbs. And Dionvſins allo 

1 aid, 8 That all the Plac es inhabited omnia loca 
hat fe © without the City were without Leiten fo 
Ee 00 Walls, 2nd it would be in vain tor Laure f, | 
ind & 2 Man, conſidering of them, to 14 þ quis 
ns, © 1nquire into the Greatneſs of rhe naar i 
any & Town, and that he would hardly 4% inquirere 
100 K find where it begins or ends, 10 % 3 
dj & near do the Suburbs approach and ſſufunm di 
Di. e join to the City, and make it look H Urbs 


bi incipiat, 
gh . as if 1 1 Were ot an immenſe Length. Adeo 33 


cal Hana inquit 


tell 3 Urbi adbarent 5 inne xa font, 2 Jpeciem immenſe longitudinis 
1% | | | 


hibent ſpeftanti. 
Dari 
this + Lips quotes all thoſe Authors, bag 182. 
Pa as alſo Ariſtides the Rhctorician, who 
ebe lived in the Emperor Adrian's e 
oodhho ſaid, © Rome was ſo big, that Tantam Ro. 
rr al in what Part of it ſoever a Man 3 _ 
buy F might be, it was the ſame thing as parte Ban 
jou if he were in the middle. But this niht 
F only a Figure of Rhetorick called an 15% 
TY [yperbole. A Man could not think & 
SeatSimielf, when he was out of the 
Ping Walls of Rome, to be in the Middle 
ultaßf the City, ſince he could ſee there 
t th$0 Fora Publica or Ciuilia, nor Baths, 
anWor 1emples, nor any great Struct- 


do! | 2 ure, 


20 


J'idimus Ur. 
bem totam 
cingi F 
Frincipum 
Caij Ne- 


ronis, c hujus 


quiden ne. 


Jicid dreſſer. 
Aurea. 


A Compariſon between 


ure, for theſe I hings are generally i in 
the chiefeſt Part of a City, and were 
ſo at Rome. 


As for the other Xathors quoted, N 
Pliny himſelt reckons only Two Hun- 
dred and Thirtecn Streets in Rome; 1 
and by what he telis us, Lib. 36 

Cap. XV. we ſee that Rome could not 


be ſo extraordinary big. 

« ſeen (ſays hc) the whole City 
©& rounded b y the Houtes of Caius and 
&« Nero, and even, thatnothar g might 


« be wanting, the fine Palace of the 


c latter was of Gold, or gilded over. 
And D:onvſins compared Athens to 


Rome, as is already fad: So that 


when they ſpoke ſo, they did not un- 


deritand the ſame thing which Lipſi. 


us and Yoſſins underii and by their 


Words, but only that Rome was 4 
very big City; and indeed in their 
Time there was none bigger, or ſo 
big in the World, at leaſt that were 


known to them; and its Bigneſs Was 
ſo much the more ſurpriſing, in thatſ hi 


they ſaw the River was pitiful, the 


Soil about Row? very ungrateful,| 
and the Air heavy. This made them] 
wonder, that in ſo little a time it. 


ſhould have grown ſo very large. 


« We have 
ſur⸗ 


f 
| ch: 


VO 
fler 


2 f ET 


; nar 
| ſtor 
Pla. 
| pe: 
for 
the 


bre. 
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'Dz5 
1 Rh. 
bige 
ede 
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Rome and London. 
Tf thoſe Authors could have ſcen 


I the Length of London, from Lambeth. 
1 Or Renſiugton to Blackwoll, With thoſe 
4 prodigious Spaces ful! of £0! ues, and 


all joining or contiguous to the City, 


;M in Form of very gr Cal 4a TC 5 they 
uVould have b- en itruck W. cht tar great- 
Fer Amaze ment. 


which he give 
to agree Wich us. when he owns that pag. 18. 


4 | 
3 The Roma! High- ways were ſo 


according to thr own Hi- 
Porta (as I ſhail ſhew in its proper 
Place) that from th-nce it may ap- 
pear thu Town could not be very big, 


or the wideſt of them were fit Gr. 
the drawing only of TWO Carts a- 
brcaſt. 

|) Loſſes himſelf Owns, that Ariſieas, 


Dfodori us Siculis, and Menander the 
Rh: torician, do make Alexandria 
bigger than Rome, alth 0 he acknow- 


ledges at the ſame time, that Deo. 
rus did not allow above Three Hun- 


dred Thouſand Souls to Alcxandria. 

And Voſſms is inconſiſtent with 
himſelf, as to the cxceſſive Bigneſs 
5 to Rome, and ſeems 


the Augures & Sacrorum Aut:ſtites 
17 ſemper v0/nere, ut univerſa Roma ſep- 


gem conti, 2ererur Montibus. 
1 1 


That is 
© 1 55 


> 7 oh 


2 A Compariſon mane 


to ſay, © That the Augurs and other _ 
CC Prieſts deſir'd alw ays that all Rom | 
ce ſhould be contained within the Se. fy 
« yory Mounts. But indeed after- Six 
wards he endeavours to overthrow. der 
pag. 3. that Conceilion, by a ſtrange Ficti- | pro 
8 on of his own Brain, thus, © The! WO! 
3 % Compatls of the City and the Walls inſt 
amplitudine, Inc realing, the Mounts did increat: 1 Hail 
15% . alſo, and did extend their re 14 and 
Cyeèebiſſe mon. 7 
res, & quam great way oft, becauſe their Aug ded 
 datifime fini-« and Pricits did add fevera | rtl the 
um fſuorum | 


protuliſſe Ter. Hils to every Mount, as fo many Mil 
mines, ſingu-< Dopendencics of thim, fo that they! 


& We were all called by the Names of thoſ#) and 
Augures thn ©* Mounts. „ | | Mo 
Sacerdotes | - 7 77 7 


complures adjecere Colles, qui velut appendices ia lem accederes:,| 


ita ut uno eodemgiue nomine omnes cenſerentur. Evers 
He tells you the Reaſon why cheil in t 
Prieſts did its US be they 3c they us 41 0 00 it, 


to. make their Procetlio: s avon by, Z 
Mounts, and did alſo there ſtudy tha at p 
Flight Of the Birds = from whence derr 
they made their Prog: 10 tcationsy Nar 
which did bring them in a great dead weil 
of Profit, by the Superttiri on ang fluo 
fooliſh Credulity of the People. | C22; 
ſhall ſhew by his own Words hercaf ſen. 
fer what prodigious Addition] he thinky bow 
che 


er they made to the Seven Mounts, 1 
2 may well call it prodigious, fincc he 
e- ſays 0 Nenne within the Walls was 
1. Sixty Miles about. Is it not a won- 
wi} cerful Fecundity that Mounts fhould 
1 ; produce Hills, whenſoever the Prieſts 
ze would have it ſo. By this means, 
154 inſtead of Seven b biene s and Three 
e Hills, which were really in Rome, 
and are ſtill, they might have inclu- 
| ded Hundreds; for *tis certain that 
1c) there are a grœat many more at ſome 
Miles Diſtance from Rome: Why 
did not they include Mount Soracte, 
4: and that Hill on which ſtands the 

N Monaftcry 4 Of Bencilictiues near Rome 

| where Cardinal Zoward Was, and ſe- 
veral others. 

| Hiſtory mentions only Three Hills 
ein in the Compa s Of Old Rome, VIZ, 
0} . oils Hortulorti, Veaticanus, and 
ml Zanticimm, v. hich are included alſo 
ba at preſent wirhin the Walls of Mo- 
| dern Rome, under other Names. The 
Names of the Seven Mounts are fo 
a weil known, that it 15 OR luper- 
v4 flaous to recire tl hem, TS. Palais, 

Cabpitoliuus, ATE FIBUS, „ E. 
2 0 ee, Hes , and Quirl, zalis; 
14 boweyer 'tis plain that th \eir Prieſts 
ef 


Rome aud London. 


22 4 Compariſon between 
to ſay, © That the Augurs and other the 
« Prieſts deftr'd always that al Rome ma 
« ſhould be contained within the Se. ſay 
e ven Mounts. But indeed after. Six 
wards he endeavours to overthrowl! acr 
pag. 4, that Conceſſion, by a ſtrange Ficti.“ pro 
Creſcente On of his own Brain, thus, *The wo 
Fomerio c Compaſs of the City and the Walls 1 inſt 


Maniorum 8 
amplitudine, <* increaſing,, the Mounts did increaſc| | Hil 


#þſos quoquecs alfo, and did extend cheir Limits 2J and 


crevi e men- 
tes, & quam great way oft, becauſe their Augurs | 


latiſime fini-<& and Pricits did 1 25 ſeveral little . 
um ſuorum . 


protuliſſe Ter. Hills to every Mount, as fo many 
mines, ſingu- o ae g pet ies of them, ſo that they 


pp & were all called by the N ames s of thoi# 


Augures & of Mounts. . ö 1 Mo 
Sac erdotes . | 3 : 

_ Complures adjecere Colles, qui aut appendices iden accedereni 
ita ut uno WO" nomine omnes eee 


| mt 
He tells you the Reaſon why cheih 
Prieſts did it, vis. becauſe they us'd 
to make their Proceſiions - about 
Mounts, and did alſo there ſtudy the 
Flight of the Birds, from whenct 
ü they made their Prognofticationg 
which did bring them in a great dea 


of Profit, by the Superſtition ang fluo 

fooliſh Credulity of the People. I C27: 

ſhall ſhew by his own Words herealf V 

fer what prodigious Addition he 5 Pow 
tncy 
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they made to the Seven Mounts, I 
may well call it prodigious, ſince he 
ſays that Rome within the Walls was 
Sixty Miles about. Is it not a won- 
derful F ecundity that Mounts fhould 
produce Hills, whenſoever the Prieſts 
would have it ſo. By this means, 
inſtead of Seven Mounts and Three 
Hills, which were really in Rome, 
and are ſtill, they might have inciu- 
ded Hundreds; for is certain that 
there are a great many more at ſome 


Miles Diſtance from Rowe: Why 


did not they include Mount Foracte, 
and that Hill on which ſtands the 
Monaſtcry of Benedictines near Rome 


| where Cardinal Howard was, and ſe- 
q veral others. 


Hiſtory mentions only Three Hills 
in the Compaſs of Old Rome, viz. 
Collis Hortulorum, Vaticantts, and 


| Fanicilum, which are included alſo 
at preſent within the Wails of Mo- 


dern Rome, under other Names. The 
Names of the Seven Mounts are ſo 
well known, that it 15 almoft ſuper- 
fluous to recite them, iS. Palati nus, 
Capitolinus, Awentinus, Cælius, E- 


| ſeri linus, Viminalis, and Quirt /NQUS 3 


E over tis Fig that their Prieſts 


quituim, Sena- 
| rorum, &c. 


A Compari ion betaeen 


did not add, as YVoſſms lays, ſeveral ubur 

other Hills to every Mount; Singulis Mode 
Montibus complures adjecere Colles, ther 

ſaith he, Ga there were but Three Jber7 

Hills and Seven Mounts 1n all. as v 

 Yoſſius owns allo, in another Place, No 

that the Ancient Authors do not give 4. Of 

other Limits to Rome beſides the Se- Hetic, 

ven Mounts; but he ſays they under- vithe 
ſtood it only Of its Pomærium, that alls 

1s, the chiefeſt Part, as omprehend- he th 

ing the Palaces and Houtcs of the 

8 7 Nobles, Senators and Knights *. Who Miles 
33 told him that it mult Le underſtood nd 
ferien ci ſo? Or does he prove that the City ſhe m 


cumſcribi 
bonelnerf Col. Ver was bigger in Compaſs than he L 


libus ſeribunt what the Modern Rome now is? He Arc. I 


Vetereshoc de Hi mſelf in another Place ſays, as we Mr. ( 
Pomærio, id 


eff, de praci- have ſcen already, chat Seneca, Lu- Þy'd 


ua eli intel can and Ariſtides ſaid that there was hre 


ligendum eſt 


parte, utpote an innumerable Multitude of Noble- Row 


quePalatium mens Seats within the Compals of Tome 
&4triacm-the Walls, which were called $ u64ur-Þ cat 
prehenderet a 1 
Nobilium, E- bane, {aid to be in the Suburbs, be- Was 
cauſe undoubtedly they were in the red 
Skirts of the City, and not, as he D 
fays here, in the chicfeſt Part of ic, great 
precipua ejus Partie. om 
So that it is evident, the Compaſs 2 


of Old Rome, Wichin the Walls and Pub; 
Sub. 


Rome and London. 


al tuburbs, was the ſame as is that of 


Modern Rome, and that they had no 
M Þther Suburb ſo call'a, but the Tranſ- 


c| berine Region (or Ward) which 


as within the Walls. 
„Note, that Sir William Petty 0 pag. 
4. of his E//ays of + olitical Arith- 


«| alls was ever 10 big as I make it; 


I- he thought it had Suburbs in the Plu- 


e ral Number, and gives it only Ten 
o Miles Compaſs with their Suburbs, 


d nd ro London only Nine, and yet 


y he makes the People of Old Rome 
n the Double of that of London, which 


1 | rc-Two great Miſtakes. He quotes 
e Mr. Chevrean, who believ'd that there 


1 | yd by the Plague in Nero's Time 
5 | I hree Hundred Thouſand Souls in 
Nom in One Year, according to 


»f | ome Roman Authors. For my part, 


¶ can hardly believe that there ever 


- ras in Rome much above Three Hun- 
e fred Thouland Souls or Inhabitants. 
5 | Doctor Helin made Old Rome a 


great deal bigger, VS. of Fifty Miles. 


8 Compaſs, and generally all the other 
ſs Engl. Authors I have read upon that 


d Subjedt Loſi Ius confeſſes that the 


Js. Circuit 


| ac did not think that Rome 
$/ichour the Suburbs and within che 


* 
* 
Lo * 
, F : 


A Compariſon between 


Circuit of the Modern Rome 1s ſmall 
voſf. Pag. 10. he gives it hardly Ten Miles; the 


—— =_ 
q COS * 
A+. * 
0 
9 
7 * 
F. % 


es» are his Words, * IE having no regary 
Ac. | 
8 lacmis, to the Sinuoſities of the Wall, yo 


Ari ambi-« take only the Circuit of it, yo 


rum perſeque- b 
en ſhall not find Ten Miles, and evch 


quidem de-“ hardly Seven, if you omit that Pars 
which is beyond the Tber, her [ 


cem paſſuum cc 


continebit Mil- 
lis. ie there 18 no Wall. 


ſeptem qui- 


dem, ſs omittas eam Tann quiz eft ad T iberim, abi nullus oli L 


| Murs, 


ce 7e. 


1 muſt now here, for the Satisf24c« al 


ckion of the Learned, or ſuch as may 
not have the Books at hand, juſtifich 


by the proper Words of Ligſius and 
LVoffins, what they lay of the Bignei4 
of Old Nome. The Words of Lipſius, il 
(Reviſed by 
A. Thyſius, Printed at Loudom in thd 
in Engliſn run thus] 
V3 
one walled a4 
Which 
nam clauſam cc however ſurrounded the other on 


his Roma illuſtrata, 


P. 18 1. & 182. Year 1698. ) 
Liquet au. Tis plain that Rome (ſays he) 

tem Romam cc 
in a manner double, 


uaſt dupli- 

be. « bout, and the other not, 
urs, e al- 

teram non 

clauſam, q 

tamen in Orbem clreumiet a offer, & continentibus Æ lificiis inflract:, 

lla babebat in ambitu 23 milliaria, hec 42 ttague torus ambitu 
interioris & exterioris Romæ, erat 42 Miliariam. Aurelianus vere! 
Muros 7 it ampliavit ut Fo prope Millia Murorum ef 725 ambitus te. 
nerent, iſte Urbis fuit ambitus, fd. deſitt, 


MN 
de 21 


cc M 


_ 6c ſu 


tiant. 
tot, 6 
curre 


| circit 
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6 all Parts, and was as full of Houſes 
and Buildings compacted together, 
as | owns uſually are, and not ſcam- 
0 0 bling as in Suburbs, (for I take this 


o be the Senſe of the Words continen- 


ibus c/Edificiis inſtructa) «the firſt 
F+ was Twenty Three Miles in Com- 
* paſs, the other For ty Two, fo that 
* the whole Compais both of the in- 


x ward and outward Nome was Forty 


© Two Miles. But the Emperor Au- 
cc re/;2n did fo increaſe the Walls of 


Fes the City, that it was almolt Fifty 
lays Miles in Compaſs within the Walls; 


ich 


nd 


„ fuch was the Compals of Rome, 
(© Prill it came to d. Cay: 


And a little further he add $s theſe 


vin Words, “ We have ſcen (fays he) dee ds; i 
Js hitherto a double Rome with ity 2 a8 


1115 habuimus 


| 1 cc old and new Compaſs, there WAS à veteri ambi- 
*4< Third without Compals, by which % & dere, 


eſt & tertia 


I mean its Suburbs. This was allo 47m ſme 
Acc very great, according to the Iden abe 5 
ce Which Pliny glves of it, when he 3 ein Subur- 


I is Proc urrit, 


J< ſays, that the Houſes which ftretch'd ea quoque in- 
into the Country added many 


gens & Plis 
nii imagine 
cc T OWNSeftendenda, | 
qui ait exſpa- 


1 


1 tiantia tecta multas add 22 Urbes. Plurer, inquame, fant Urbes 
tot, quot Suburbia, que Iibur, Ocriculum, Ariciam, atquie alio ex- 
¶ currebant, ſed maxime Oftiam e Mare -ver/ us, illuc vel ad 15 aut 


eirciter Milliaria proc edebant. 


28 A Compariſon between 


«© Towns to Rome. There wert$ rea 
« (ſaith he) added as many TowngF« clu 
« as there were Suburbs extending 6 E1g 
& towards Tibur, Ocriculum, Ariciaſ ade 
cc and elſewhere, but eſpecially O/tinF yo! 
cc and towards the Sea, that way they Cut 
e reach'd as far as Fiftcen Miles ors © tim 
« thercabouts. ER 
By which Account of Lip Jus, ſup. Be 
poſing the other Suburbs of the ſameÞinio 
Length, or thereabouts, the Com. hre 
pals « of Rome, both Town and Sub- Sevei 
urbs, muſt have been above an Hun.) e d 


dred Mies. rug 
pag. z Theſe are the Words of 227 1s ink ture, 
cenie his Coſervationts Var! „Let use gi 


Tf | 
Aream Urois « compare (iays he) 0 PIO of the! onda 


Romans chin 


areis duarim ** City of Rome with the Areas off Bu 


agar «the Two greateſt Cities in thefſs yet 
ani Ciulla. Chriſtian World, viz. Paris and fid; 


tum, Tonic Lofdon; if the Meaſurers of themF ſhal 


nenſi NEmMPE 


& Par. do not deceive us, thoſe Iwo Gi- Hu 


rum Urbe. sic ties join d together takc up as much WI hi, 


Men 7 
7 os « Ground as comes almolt to a Ger- Ihe fe 


fe Civitates © nan Mile, or a Square of Six- hat 
ſmut Junith, cc teen Thouſand Paces. But the 4. Miles 


 arcam in ſi- ä ES 
dent que fere | cc rea | bu 
Leucam con- times 


ficiat Germanicam, ſive he Millia paſo quadrata. Atqui 
Area Urbis Romane additis Suburbiis, octodecies majus continebat (OW 
Spattum, quod ſi Tractum I. ranſtiberinum addamus, pluſquam vici- ut 1 
es major fuit Roms Area, ac exit illa quam preatcte due impieant 
Civitates. 1 


Rome and London. 


*r& rea of the City of Rome, if we in- 
na; clude its Suburbs, contain'd a Space 
$f Eighteen times bigger, and if we 
© add that Part of it which was be- 


ng 
74 
2 
cy] 
or. 
Paris together. 


City of Rome was above Twenty 


. I 


# yond the Tiber, the Area of the 
© times as big as that of London and 


Before, Vis. pag. 10. he was of O- 


neÞinion that Tractus Tiberinus was but 


n. Three Miles about, the. City being 
b· Seven Miles round, in all Ten Miles. 
n-He docs not deny but that the Tra- 


Hus Tiberinus was the ſame under 


in Hurelian as it is now, ſo that by this 


us he gives but Three Miles Circuit to 


a0 London and Paris join'd together. 


off But what he ſays in another Place 


ies yet more ſurpriſing: If we con- 


Pag. 36. 
Itſam vers 
hodiernam ſs 


df fider (ſays he) Modern Rome, we ſpectas Ro- 


mae ſhall find it does not contain the T'wo 
i- Hundredth Part of the Old City: 
h Which is a ſtranger Aſſertion than 
7- he former, ſince he himſelf has own'd 


-hat Modern Rome is Ninc or Ten 


{. Miles at leaſt in Compaſs; and were 


At but Five Miles, Two Hundred 
times Five would make a Thouſand: 
1: Now in the former Aſſertion he gives 
. put a Hundred and Twenty Miles 


ncuit 


mam, illa ne 
ducenteſs- 
mam quidens 
Urbis antique 
continet par- 
Tem, 


Old Rome was, ſince that was no lar. 
ger than the Preſent City is, which 
every body owns not to be compar q 
to London, which would take u 
Square of Thirty Six Miles, if wg 
include in it all its Extremities, ſuch 
as Blackwall and Fart of Kenſington 
(being within the Bills, and belong; 


beth, &c. For it is evident, all thei 
Spaces made in a perfect Square, ſuclſhe fe 


been, would make a Square of Thi 


A Compariſon between | 
Circuit to Old Rome, whereby it 25 the 


pears chat Mr. Voſſius, notwithſtand i anſy 
ing his great Learning, Erudition| louſe 


and Exactneſs in ſome chings, is noſhere 


always conſiſtent with himſelf. Yoling 
Iis plain then that London (Aerfeè 
mean, what is included within th Rome 
Bills of Mortality) is far bigger charFhirt 
oulc 
thi: 
rove 
up #here 
Yropc 
oug 
et ti 
he E 
eed 

rope 
ariſc 
tan! 


ing to St. Margarets Weſtminſter } 
and the Extremities of Hackney, Shore: 
aitch, Iſlington, Newington, Lam: 


as Voſſius makes Old Kome to have 


ty Six Miles, and fo London would 
be at preſent Three times as big a | 


Old Rome ever was. 


It any Body ask how this could: be 


ſince we ſaid before that ſome do al. 
low Ten Miles, others Thirteen Mile: 


Circumference to New Rome, which 


Rome and London. 
I che ſame Compaſs with Old Rome 2 


onfouſe at Kenſington to Blackwall 
ohere is above Nine Miles, now ſup- | 


oſing London to be included in a | 
(Jerfect Square, as Voſſi 7 fancies Old 


ome to have been, it would make 


Thirty Six Miles. I confeſs there 
10 ould be a great many empty Spaces 
cih this Square of London; but I ſhall 
q rove, in the following Sheets, that 
) there were as many empty Spaces 


w4 Yroportionably in Ancient Rome, 
ough not bigger than the Modern. 


0 
et thus much ſuffice to have ſaid of 
ig he Extent of the Iwo Cities: Pro- 
yr Reed we now to the Second Head 
reropos'd to be treated of in this Com- 
1FÞariſon, viz. the Number of Inha- 


eſſhitants, with which we ſhall begin 2 


iclhe following Chapter. 
1d 


ul 


CHAP. 


p anſwer, That from the Queen's | 


_ 


31 


3 2 


habitants in Ancient Rome as there 1g 
in London at this Day, and not iQ 
know the utmoſt Extent of both Ci EA 
ties; becauſe that Extent depend; 
upon the Fancy of a Prince, wh 
to his Capital City; but it is not e., 
qually in his Power to render it ex 
traordinarily populous. This depend 
upon the Nature of the Soil, its Goody: 


ous Situation, and good Air; upo 


more navigable Rivers, of a long 


Temf 

VVV ports 
HP. II. © the 
Ind t 
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15 
© 


compared with the ſame in Lon] in a) 
don, 1 _ 


Mr faid already that the chief! 2 5 
/Y cit Queſtion is to know, _ 
whether there might be as many Inf 


eat 
es; 
pl. 
may give what Compaſs he plealcyþ g 


ſtice 
nels or Fruttfulneſs; its advantagiſ Stu. 


ompa 


its being fit for Trade, or actual driſreſzi 


ving a good Trade; as alſo upon it . 
having a good Sea-Port, One of Ar 


Courſe, broad and deep, with thi urif] 


Flux and Reflux, and not ſubject rc oy 


Tem! 


** 
God 
* 
# 
8 


Rome and London. 


Fempeſts. Tis requiſite alſo that all 
Sorts of Proviſions be cheap, that it 
e the chief City of a powerful State, 
ys the Seat of the Empire; that 


1 


Ind all ſorts of Arts flouriſhing; that 
Here be no other Town in its Neigh- 


Nation flouriſh; that the Laws of 


i eGovernment do ſecure the Liber- 


a partially adminiſtred without great 
ces; as allo that Taxes upon the 
Y -ople be moderate; that Immorali- 


. 


the Capital City and Scat of the 
Empire, or of the chiefeſt Courts of 


8 8 iſtice, or of an Univerſity, or the 
hiefeſt Place of Abode of Travellers 
81 Students; for theſe 51 Ss are not 


11 | mparable (as J ſhall ſhe 

| 2 Advantages, eſpecially that 
by ood Trade by Sea 'and Land, 
9 a o of Arts and Manufactures 


15 uriſhing, which we an infinite 
ce 
em! 


here be abundance of Manufactures, 


Purhood fitter for all theſe Things; 
hat the Religion be proper to make 


and Property of the Subjects, 
nd encourage Propagation ; that 
reat Care be taken that Juſtico be 


be puniſh'd, and Virtue incoura- 
d. *Tis not enough that it ſhould 


to the 


umber of People, cauſe a N ation 
to 
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e 
Conditions requiſite to make a Tow 


extraordinary populous and rich, v 


Ancient Rome was; and conſequeni 
ly ought to be much more populo. 


behalf of Ancient Rome, it will | 
plain, that Authors have been grol! 
a Number of People as they aſcrib 
there. Tis not enough to get Chi 


dren, as the Proverb ſays, but f 


Tiis certain that Rome was and 


Compariſon between 


to be laborious and induſtrious] 
and do procure the Means ti 
get and ſpend much, by a conti ] 
nual Circulation of the Mony and df _ ; 


ther Effects of a Nation from han 


p nd f 
Prodi 
ſhall yet more plainly ſee that Londa le a 


is much better qualify*d for it tha om 


Nov if we run thro' the foreſai 


and rich. And if we examine all th; 
has been ſaid in theſe reſpects in ti 


miſtaken in that Point; and that ſuc 


to Rome could not have ſubſiſte 


muſt know beſides how to maintai ROM 
em. „%%% Tk of 
7 flaric 

X . . 12 2 
ſituated in a barren Ground, and n 5 


an unhealthy Air. Erat Cœlo gra Bm 
ob jecta atque in ſterili ſolo poſita, IIe 


the Authors ſay. That the Port f. ut 
me 


Oſtia was never fit for a great Tradſi 


b 5 


l Rome and London. | 
Loa the Tiber does not flow nor ebb, 


Hraw the Boats from Oſtia to Rome, 
Ind from Rome upwards. Theſe are 
. prodigious Inconveniences, in ſub- 


rr 


From ſubſiſting ſo many Millions of 


it is at this Day, vis. as to its 


opery (which deftroys and makes 
. all Countries wherein it is 


8 Riſe. 
ta the Materials, Proviſions and Ne- 
d ſſaries to form ſuch a City as Lon- 
a0” is, and to maintain ſo vaſt a 
| * 
II f it be anſwer' d that they did for 
le moſt part come up by the River 
5 DM the Sca, and down from the 


that the ſame River is narrow, rapid, 
f Und ſinuous or winding; that they 
o are oblig'd to make Ule of Horſes to 


Jiſting ſuch a vaſt Multitude of Peo- 
Ple as there is in London, and far 


People as our Authors would have 
In theſe Reſpects Rome was juſt 


limate, Soil, Air, River, and Sea- 
Fort; excepting only that the Coun- 
y was more populous, and better 
Itivated than it is now, becauſe 


ofeſsd) has reign'd there ever ſince 


Lask from whence Nome could get 


umber of Inhabitants as are there- 


3 Coun- : 
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Country by the ſame River, and the bee 
other {mall River called Anio, which hay 
diſcharges it ſelf into the Tiber, and p,, 
that fome came alto by Carts an, c . 


Horſes, as is done at London Thi por. 


Anſwer will be abſurd, becauſe the Fer 
Port of O/tia never was a good Seaſſund 
port, as already ſaid, and could nei ranr 
ver ſerve but for ſmall Boats, anc; 
that River 18 without S | ide, as all 04 Free 
ther Rivers are in the Mediterraneamſand 
and full of Mud; fo that Yo//ius Wa neg] 

under a Miſtake, when he ſaidfthe 

— Port Of That the Port of Oſtia was the lain 
enſis tots | . 1 | | 

Orbis ampliſ- «6 geſt Sea- por t in all the World: A ed t] 

ſimu era. lo Lipſius, when he ſays, „ Thallhad 

Fog: 3 « the Tiber was at Rome Four Hunmou 

ter qui Urbem e dred Foot broad, and fo deep thiko n 
fecar, late cc the greateſt Ships did ride and ſ Pope 
circa eam 44 : 3 "A ; 

Fugera fre c in it. Where have they taken ſuc Sca- 
Pedes 400, Notions? I confeſs that it was nec N 
ee ſary for them to ſay ſo, ſince thi} I 

Naves ſuſei- will make Rome fo populous, for ꝗroun 

wu 2 ber therwiſe it was impoſſible to ſubſſ was: 

e ſucha Multitude of People there. what 

that Sea- port had been good, Hiltfnor « 
rians would have made mention port, 
its Goodneſs; we ſhould have kno\fllome 
how it came to be ſpoil'd; and Ship 
ſides; it is likely that thoſe who = St. 
„ | | be 


6 
* 
» 
Sec 
= 
1 


7 


Rome and London. 


he peen in Poſſeſſion of Rome ſince, would 


ch have taken Care to preſerve it. For 
Rom? has ever ſince been the Head 


nMof a powerful Empire, either IT 
Jof a powerful Empire; either Tem- 
ry poral or Spiritual, altho' we muſt 


down that it has very much decay'd 
| under the Papal Uſurpation and Ty- 


en 
nes 
n4 Men the Popes have been the moſt 
On greedy of Gain, tho' never ſo ſor did, 
—_— | 1 1 3 | 7 
afand therefore they would not have 


valneglected a thing of ſuch Concern as 


uche repairing and keeping that Port 
lar in Order, which might have afford- 
Aled them a very great Revenue. If i 
hqhad been very good before, why 


utJſhould it not be repaired, rather than 


bro make ſuch Expences as the laſt 


ſaPope did at Nettuno or Ango, for a 
ucFSea-port, this lying further from 
come, and not near any River at all. 


he [ confeſs Yoffins does not ſay 
r Frouncly, but rather inſinuates that it 
blitwas a good Sea- port; for otherwiſe, 


-- what ſignifics a large Port, if it be 
iſtgnot good? Had it been a good Sea- 


n port, the Romans would have kept 


o'filome of their Fleet there; and the 


hip of Alexandria that brought 
hasst. Paul from Martha to thoſe Parts, 


19 e L000 


Jranny. Tis well known, that of all 
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(and muſt have been of ſome n Tr 
derable Bulk, by the Number of! 


3 | ; oulc 
Souls in it) would have come into. re 
the Port of O/za, and not into that of) 10 x 


Pug oli; for their whole Buſineſs} 
was at Rome, as appears by the Hi- 
ſtory in the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
where *tis related that he came from 
Fudea to be cleared at Rome of the 
falſe Accuſations of the eus. That! 
Ship, I ſay, would have come di- 
rectly to Oſtia, if the Port had been 
capable of admitting a Ship of that: 1,7 
Bulk. But notwithſtanding that, Ha 
Fag. 181. Lipſius ſays plainly that it was a ve. 
e ry good Port. I do not deny but; 
waritimi con- ſmall Boats, and ſuch like Veſſels as ge 8 
e acc they call Felouques, or Lintres in the * 
L.atin Tongue, may have come up 0 
to Rome anciently, as well as now, d] 
and even in great Numbers; but noty a 
ſo as to provide ſuch a City as Lon-Wþ,. 
don is with all Neceſſaries. *Tis in- I itt 
credible what prodigious quantities 
of Things arc neceſſary for ſuch aT 
_ vaſt City. If there was nothing elicf. | 
but the Timber, and Fire-wood, uns 
where could they get enough for ſuch y it 

2 City, and how could they bring it 

fo it: I 


; Rome and London. 
% Irs next to impoſſible that Os 
Q '3 


hould have been a good Sea-port, 


00 y reaſon of the Dirt and Sand of 


T0) 
Ii. 


Vinds blowing there with ſuch a Vi- 


Ss, did keep all the Mud and Dirt of 


me 
he 
at) 


di- 


= Rome, which do not appear at pre- 
EI 


Ince cover'd in this manner. 


* Beſides that, it muft be known 


as! 


he 


Wy, 


ia little Part of Rome, the Tranſtibe- 


1-4 
lic 
Od, 
ich 


2 11 


ot like London, where the River 


very Part of it, and therefore Mate- 
als and Proviſions muſt needs have 


E D 4 been 


7 


at River; becauſe the Southern 
lence, as Horace ſomewhere tells 


he River there. It is that Mud and | 
and, ſtopp'd by Violence of the Sea, 
at has bury'd many fine Buildings 


Ent; and Part of thoſe Two noble 
Columns of Trajan and Antonine was 


at the River was very remote from 

e greateſt Part of the City; which, 

he larger it is ſuppos'd to have been, 

UPhhe Carriage of all forts of Materials 

ind Proviſions, to all the Parts of it, 
uſt needs be dearer in proportion. 

For the Tiber did paſs only through _ 


ne Region being not above the 
welfth Part of the whole. It was 


uns almoſt through the middle, and 
y its Sinuoſity is not remote from 
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been always ſo much the dearer at har 

e ; 
Rome. Now a Place, where ſuch Na 
_ Things are conſtantly dear, cannot Na 
voſl.Pag.57. be fo wonderfully populous. Voſſiuſ Bo: 
Pines , himſelf tells us, that according to mui 
Arcis for- Pliny, Rome had the Form of a Bow had 


mam, cujus | Ke e En 
Chorda % Whereot the Tiber was the String ple 


. 2 * p 2 


_ - «4 _ 3 "1 of RY 2 * 
D = 22 _ ee 1 A WR _ 7 


— 


Tiberis, red. and ſo conſequently the greateſt Par For 

5 «aiſe.; of the Town was very remote fron row 
on the River. Add to it, that ther Co- 
1 were many Hills and high Places in| doy 


Rome, which no doubt contributed gou 
alſo to make the ſame Things dearery by 
in reſpect of the Carriage, althougy ceiv 
they were not.extraordinarily high. Þ ry N 
No doubt but a good Part of thy daft 
Materials and Proviſions came dowi ther 
by the Two ſmall Rivers Tiber and doy 
Ania, but the Courſe of both is vec mak 
ry ſhort, - eſpecially of the laſt, ang is, 3 
both are full of Windings, and raf Pro 
pid. Virgil ſays ſomewhere, Len dy. 
fruit agmine Tibris; that the Tibeſ the 
did run gently; then Virgil Gif retu 
not know what was a placid Rive beer 
Theſe TWO Rivers cannot be rd by r 
mounted, even in empty Boats, buf moc 
by the Help of Horſes, as is ſaid al whi, 
ready, they are extreamly narroyf try 
eſpecially the Anio, which deſerve ble 
8 3 | hardl) 


p Rome and London. 


at | hardly to be taken notice of; this 
Al Narrowneſs is very troubleſom to 
1 when there are many 
Boats going up and down, as it 
a0 4 | muſt have been unavoidablc, if there 
had been the ſame Multitude of Peo- 
| ple at Rome as there 1s at London. 
For the Boats being obliged in a nar- 
row and rapid River to follow the 
4 Courſe of the Water as running 
ink downwards, and to ſhun the ſame as 
<< going upwards, and to fide the Land 
er by help of Horſes, tis caſily con- 
ceiv d that thoſe Boats had been eve- 
ry Moment in danger to be ſtavd and 
daſh'd to picces one by the other, if 
wi there had been many going up and 
ing down. All this was not proper to 
vel make a Town as populous as London 
is, and would undoubtedly have made 
Proviſions very dear, as I ſaid alrea- 

dy. We muſt conſider beſides, that 
the Boats going upwards muſt have 
return'd empty, which muſt have 
been another great Inconyeniency, 
by reaſon that there being no Com- 
modity return'd to the Country, that 
which they brought from the Coun- 
try to the Town muſt have paid dou- 
Ae Freight, for coming and going 
back. 
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the Time of Ancient Rome there was 
but little Trade in the whole World, | 
the People were very frugal, and ge- ma 


they would have been brought from 


A Compariſon between 
back. For what ſhould they have uch a 


carry'd from Rome into the Country? PC. 
We muſt not imagine that'twas there Riv 
as tis at London, where there are uch 
Magazines of a Thouſand ſorts off hal 
Commodities, both Foreign and Do-|as 1 


„ 


meſtick, where you have abundance fy ſo 
of Manufactures, and a rich and po- 


pulous Country, and a People of fort 
great Expence, and curious, both in Leg 
Town and Country. Whereas in Hen 
ay O 
22 


ner ally poor. They had no Manu- N che 
factures but only of Woollen, and ay in 


| little of Linnen, and theſe very ſim- as \ 
ple; and we fee in the Map no con- Ne ſa 


ſiderable Town where any Goods Col 
might be carry'd to by the River. do\ 
Add to this, that the Tzber having fo As 
ſhort a Running, had it brought great * 
Quantities of Proviſions to Nome, 
they muſt yet have been dear, ſince E 


the Country afar off by Land-Carri- 
age to the River, before the Ri- 
ver. could conyey them to Rome. 
Now every body knows, that when ere 
any bulky and heavy Commodity, No 


ſuch 


Rome and London. 


i - as Corn, Wine, Wood, Hay, 
18 brought by Land- Carriage to 
River it makes the Commodity 0 


| 
1 


half: So that *tis evident the Tiber 


re muſt farther ſay, that the Tze is 
FE ot navigable further than Twenty 
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uch the dearer, ſometimes by half 


vas not capable of maintaining a Ci- 


eſt ſo populous as London is. This 


n Leagues above Rome, and not above 
in Ten or Twelve Leagues for Boats of 


18 ny conſiderable Burthen. The No- 


d, Pans call'd it their Father, becauſe 
e maintain'd and furnith'd Proviſions 
u- their Town; but then it was a ve- 


ah indifferent one. So that Lipſius 
n- Tas very much miſtaken alſo, when 
n- ge ſaid that the Tiber was very 
ds venir ro bring Proviſions 
er. down to Rome from the Country. 


Ibid. Flumen 
oppartunum 
quo ex medi- 
terrantis lo- 
cis Le 
devehantur. 


ſo As to the Materials or Proviſions 
at hat might have been brought to 


ze, Rome by I nd-Carriage, I ſaid al- 


ce ᷑ady that ſuch Carriage cauſes them 


mb be much dearer; but this muſt be 


ri- hrther conſider'd, that their High- 


Li- Hays, ſo narrow and ſtrangely pav'd, 


ne. ere not fit at all for that. They 


en kere all pav'd with large Free- ſtones: 
ty, 0 body 1 is ignorant how inconveni- 


ch | cn | 
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 pervadere & High-ways, tell us that the broad! 


enim lapides e | : 1 
ſeliceo & duriſſimos in hanc vehendos curavit, quos planos deinde 5 
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congenitoß. Et quamvis jam tot ſeculis atterantur aſſiduis plauſi 
Juinentiſque, tamen neque ſerie ſua vel minimum exeunt 75 dim 
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ent Stone-ways are, at long run, td 
Horſes, Cattle, and Men. It wealpalv 
rics and ruins their Legs, eſpecaally NG | 
fuch Stones as their High-ways Werd 


That 
Pay”! with, being as even as a LOOH ET f 
Tea 


ing glals, as may be ſeen even at thi 
Day by Travellers, who find hen!“ 
and there ſome Remains of tho han 
Hligh-ways. And no doubt but Beaſt 
and Men do often ſlide upon tucli 
Stones, which were to cloſcly join“ 
to one another, that their Via Appra 
which they did call Regina Viarum:” 
the Quern of all the High-ways, an 


ys quotes leem'd to be 211 of a Stone. N The ; 
1. had about Thirty fuch ſmall High 


Apia prater ways in all about Nome, that werf 
ceteras ſpedta. hne awd 1 hs 5 
ws a la- us pay'd, which ſhews pretty wc! 
2740, ut duo hat their Town could not be ſo po 
Cali tte er ad- pulous, eſpecially when we ſee th: 
verſo ovui li- l 


here queant cheir OWN Authors, C ommending tho! 


commeare, 


&c 0 Appi 3 0 


ves feudlitos, ac quadrato: inciſione facta junxit & inordine locavit, meta 
24211 vel alterius rei inſerendo, ſunt tamen ita connexi & valide int 
je herent, ut ſpeciem viſentibus prebeant non conjunctos ita eſſe, |i 


Ventur, neque franguntur aut lavorem ſuum amittunt. 
Georg. Fabr. Roma, pag. 268. Tam autem lata fuerunt via 


ra Uroem, ut quedam binos currus ſimul euntes caperent. 
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ebf chem, which was Lia Appia, was 
Nil only fir for Two Carts to go a-breaſt, 
nnd the others leſs. Now it is plain, 
er hat if our High- ways about London 
oHNere not broader, the Town would not 
bY able to ſubſiſt, notwithſtanding Our 
Incomparable River, which is better 


cr ns tho N Ct 
han! hirty Tybers; and unleſs a ſpec- 
aby Alteration was made in the fame. 
L F | > 7 Da 5 1 © Be 
ue High. ways, by making them wider, 


London would ſuffer extreamly by it, 
„nd be nothing near fo populous as it 
„%s. They were the common Roads 
ar or Carts and Horſes. 
nd Theſe High-ways of Rome were 
heVorks of Oftentation, fit only for 
he March of their Legions, and not 

very fit neither. They were ridicu- 
Jous, and did not ſhew a great Pru- 
ence in thoſe who were the Contri- 
cbhers of them, ſuppoſing Rome to 
pave been a very populous City: For 
dee do not hear they had any other 
High- ways than ſuch; and I wonder 

why the Emperors, who did convert 
heir wooden T heatres into others of 
Marble or Free-ſtone, did not alſo 
Snake their High-ways broader. If 
fo be their High-ways had been more 
onvenient, and that there had been 
ia . „ upon 


have been ſupply'd with Proviſiond 


ous City can be ſupply'd with Provi 
Hons, altho' it has the Advantage o 
an excellent River, not ſubject to a- 
ny of the ordinary Inconveniences o 


* 


Sca- ports in the Univerſe. A Rivet 


thro? a rich, fruitful, and populous 
Country, not ſubject to Over-flow Nan 


A Compariſon between | 
upon the Coaſts ſeveral good Seca} 
ports, not far from Rome, they might! 


from thence, but there was nothing" 


to do with ſuch High-ways, and ſuchſ&*.: 


| - 1 8 
a Sca- port as that of Offza. ö 54 
Every body at London is ſtruck": 
e . | . — 8 | 2 | — brin 
with Admiration how ſuch a prodiguyſtt'® 
' FRI ON 


* 
£5 


of tt 
Cou 
Rivers; it is broad and deep, nog az 
ſubject nor obnoxious to Tempeſts3 
having the Benefit of Flux and Re arge 
flux for the Space of Eighty Miles. 
Twenty Miles above London, and all P 
running the Courſe of above Four hen 


Hundred Miles, where all the Shipgg**© 
in the World might be contain'd, aner 


even the biggeſt, Two or Threq*- 
Miles broad in ſome Places, running ever 


nd a 


0 le 
f Sc 
beirdes, into which ſeveral other na ſſert 
vigable Rivers do diſcharge them era 


ings, and making One of the beſff 


is more Trade and Navigation in theſ'"* [ 
5 World 


ſelves, and in an Age wherein therqtan 
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World than ever was before, and 
Ten times more Ships and Sea-men 
hin England than ever were in all the 
Roman Empire in its greateſt Splen- 
dor. In fine, in a large Iſland, a- 
pounding with Sea- ports, Mariners, 
End Veſſels, which are continually 
gilbringing Proviſions and Commodities 

vi from all Parts of the Kingdom, and 
Of the whole World to it, and driv- 
Ing beſides a prodigious Trade in the 
Country. Every body, I fay, is a. 
zoHaz d, notwithſtanding all this, ar 
ts Fhis Day, and the great Number of 

> cJarge and broad High-ways about 
London, how it can be ſupply'd with 
Neceſſaries. How is it poſſible 
hen that Ancient Rowe, being deſti- 
ute of all thoſe Advantages, ſhould 
ver have been able to maintain the 
ame Number of People, and even 
everal Millions, as Lipſius, Voſſius, 
ound a Thouſand others pretend? For 9 
WFrample, Lięſtus ſays that there were Tig pag. 83. 
deſlho leſs than Three or Four Millions 2, 
ver! Servants or Slaves only. Hoſſius Roma ant 4, 
14 ſſerts that there were more Slaves or Mile Fer- 


UVOorium, quan- 


FOR ervants at Rome than there arc Inha- tum nec in 


nerdlitants in any Kingdom of Europe at Pernes 


les, 

ind 
bur 
lip 
and 
re 
un 


Hi ES * quibuſdain 
theÞ's Day; and no lefs than Fourteen 8 e 


orld Mil- 
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rof. Obſer- Millions of Inhabitants of all forts here 
greet 3. But that there are only Six Hundred Burg 
1 houſand Souls in London and Pa Har 


Servi fuerunt ris, vis. Three Hundred Thouſand he ( 


uam wullus 
Loe Tempore in each of thoſe Cities. oth 
Europe Reg- | not! 
num contineat homines. 


Idem, pag. 34. Poſeto itaque hoc calculs 1355 Roms centi: LHàar: 
& quadragies centena Hominum Millia, ſive ut vulgo loquuntur 1, ly Kr 
MNilliones, quantam multitudinem ne tria quidem ampliſſi uma Orb Feb 
©. "gs rrijtians poſſint conferre Regna. Numerus autem Incolarum in 1 
triſque Urbious, Pariſiorum 8 & ene non excedit G erf 1 


Hominum Millia. rom 


ä Pe 8 Ates 
At Paris I have often heard thÞÞ,,;, 
People wonder how that City coulqnd e 
be ſupply'd with all Sorts of Proviſikiyer 
ons, conſidering its Populouſneſs great 
and yet it lies in a far better Ground cas, 
and better Air, than Rome, and 1thith - 
much better provided with Rivers ons 
ſince there are Five or Six more nafnq \ y 
vigable than the 7er, falling verjays 
near it into the Seine, which is that t 
chiefeſt of them, and runs througfartl 

the middle of it. Tis well known tha ome, 
all thoſe Rivers are of a longer Courſſyer- Ic 
than the Tiber, and run through bet mper 
ter, more plentiful, and populou I ne 
Countries than the Tiber ever didhor tl 
and do all communicate with the Seęry fi 
thro' the Seine. As for r b 

| Ne 
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there are Three or Four coming from 


Marne and Szzne above Paris, and 
ſhe Oz/e River from Picardy falls in- 


o the deine a little below Paris, with 
another} from Beauce which runs thro” 
tr bartres into the Sezne. Every Bo- 
Ay knows beſides, that by the Means 


4 0. 
2 


Ser Loire, diſtant only Ten Leagues 


rom the Rhone at Lions, communi- 


| Þates with the Seine, and furniſhes 
Paris with Abundance of Proviſions 


nd Commodities. All thoſe great 
Rivers, I ſay, ſupply Paris with a 


ls great many Things from the Two 
ad eas, Ocean and Mediterranean, and 


| 1ith all forts of Materials and Provi- | 
T5yons from the Provinces of France, 


naind yet for all that all Things are al- 


Trays pretty dear at Paris. I own 
thÞat the exceſſive Impoſitions are 


1g) artly the Cauſe of that Dearth, but 


haamé, when moſt populous, was alſo | 


ITIqyer-loaden with them, under the 
XImperors. 5 


ou I never read in any Ancient Au- 
0 or that the Streets of Rome were 
Se ry full of People, and yet it ſhould. 
Pi:kye been ſo, ſeeing they were ſo 


_ 5 „ 


"Burgundy and Champaign into the 


Pt the Canal de Briare, the great Ri- 


42 


of them. 


tries, with the Contagion of thch 
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narrow, and that there were ſo fe; 1 


e 
I am ſure they had not ſo man not 
eonvenient Lanes, Allies, Courts an@ſanc 


Yards, full of People, as we have af cor 
London. | 
I do not remember J ever read tha of t 
they had ſuch Abundance of Shopf Cor 


as there are here. The Number Mul 
their Lupanaria, or Bawdy-houſeꝗ Lan 
as their o]n Contemporary Authorſwho 
do tell us, was alſo very mean, com give 


_ pared with that of many great Townſreck 


now in Europe. For their Authorfſſuch 


do mention only Fourty Five, althqif th 
we ſce by their Poets that they wer[Roz 
not very chaſt neither. Yet I aber | 


confident they were a great deal beſbeen 


ter in that Point than many of thihad 
_ Chriſtian Nations are, by reaſon Mug. 
the Court of Antichriſtian Rome, anſpene 
its impure Clergy, who have infe Nati 


ed all, even the Proteſtant Couſthe 
nce, 
hat 


Lewdneſss. 


The N umber of their Publiqhard]! 
Houſes of Office, or Latrines, wif a 
not great, being but Fourty Four Pouls 
. e fork 
+ 3 | ler- m 

1 
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The Number alſo of the Houſes of 


great and rich Men, called Domus, w 


ewe 


= Pag. 199. Ta- 


nfl not very conſiderable, viz. One Thou- ler anten, 
nꝗ ſand Seven Hundred and Eighty, ac- 2995 in to- 


: Mcording to Lips. 
We may allo ſee, by the Number 
h2Y of their Hand- mills of Braſs to grind 


ta Uroe fe- 
runt 1780, 


pf Corn, that there was not ſuch a oreat-- 


AI Multitude of People as there is in 
ſe London. For the Roman Authors, 
onfwho us'd to amplifie all that might 
om give a great Idea of their Rome, do 
vn reckon but Two Hundred Forty Four 
1Offfuch Hand-mills. Tis certain, that 
thqif there had been as much People in 
venlRome as in London, ſo ſmall a Num- 
aber of Hand-mills would not have 


bebeen ſufficient, unleſs the Romans 


tijhad eaten much leſs Bread than the 
1 dZ722/; do; who yetarelook'd upon, 
anppenerally, by all the neighbouring 
fe Nations, as the leaſt Bread-caters in 
uthe World. We know by Experi- 
hence, that a Water-mill or Wind- mill 
That have but Two Mills each, can 
lidhardly each of them grind the Corn 
wpf a Country Pariſh of a Thoufand 
ur Þouls, altho' the ſaid Mills are at 
pork Day and Night, eſpecially Wa- 
Ier-mills, even when they do not 
1H - „ want 
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want Water. Now it is known that 
thoſe fort of Mills muſt needs do a 
great deal more Work than Hand- 
mills, manag'd only by the Strength [ai 
of a Man's Arm. I believe it cannot] 
be diſputed but that they were Hand- 
mills, conſidering the other Mills are H 
the Invention of later Times; andy 
beſides we ſec by their Authors thatÞ 
it was a Puniſhment among the Ro- 
maus, for their Slaves to be imploy'd 
in that kind of Work, ſince the Ma- 
{ters do threaten, in Terence andſtake 
Plautus, their Servants, to ſend' em we 
to the Mills; Dao te in Piſtrinum.feſs 
It was a Puniſhment like to that of Forc 
the Raſp-huys in Holland, for incor-pecat 
rigible Rogues. And 'tis likely, thatÞvere 
as they are condemned in Hollaud toflout 
raſp ſo many Pounds of Brafil Woodpnde 
a Day, ſo likewiſe thoſe wicked Menſhe 1 
at Rome were condemned to grindpines 
ſuch Meafure of Corn a Day. Ano It 
ther Reaſon to ſhew that they muſtfer c 
have been Hand-mulls is, that thereheven 
_ were Mills in all the Regions of theſreat, 
Town, ' proportionably to the Num Pe 
ber of Inhabitants of cach Regionhere 
as you may ſee in their Authors, ſuchliſch⸗ 
as Donatus and Publius Victor Pnes, 
e OED. e 
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2 whereas Water and Wind-mills can- 


L not be us'd every where, and, as I 


h aid, they are a new Invention. 


| The Number of their publick O- 
1-Fyens, where all the Bread for the 


re own was bak'd, ſhews likewiſe that 
d {here was not ſuch a vaſt Number of 


at People as we generally fancy. It was 


o- much if an Oven could bake Bread 


*ditvery Day, one with another, for a 
a-flhouſand People. Their Authors 


ndſtake notice only of Three Hundred 


mwenty Nine publick Ovens. I con- 


in. feſs this Proof might be of no great 


of Force, if we had not ſo many others, 
or- pecauſe it might be ſaid that there 
natfvere perhaps Twenty Ovens in a 
toHouſe, which were all comprehended 
odhnder the Name of an Oven; and 


lenſhe ſame of the Mills too, and La- 


indſrines, and Bawdy-houſes. 


no- It ſeems alſo, by the ſmall Num- 


uſtper of their Common: ſhores, vig. 
ereſeven, that the City could not be ſo 
thegreat, nor conſequently hold ſo ma- 


im People. I do not doubt but that 


ere ſotice of them. But however it ſeems 


E 3 Tn” 


on here were ſeveral little Ones, that 
uchliſcharg'd themſelves into the great 
tor Pnes, altho' Authors do not take 
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that a City of Sixty or an Hundred|Peca 

and Twenty Miles in Compaſs, with]? 
Lie ag. 197. ſeveral Millions of People in it, as and 
Ne lies Our Authors would have it, would 
poll i have had a much greater Number off® 
quot ſit Common-ſhores; and *tis remarkable Pa 


began that thoſe Seven did all of them mec 


«am confu-1nto One, as their own Authors depo 
ebant. Write. mY £ _ Ih 
rag. Pag 3 Authors, as I obſery'd alrcady CAP 
Pane fre- mention only Two Hundred Sixt OL 
rm ſecun- Five Croſs-Ways in the whole Town he! 
cen xv, ſo Pliny ſays, and Two Hundred ang ant. 
Ĩbirtcen Streets. This holds Prof- I 
portion with the foreſaid Number of» 
Mills, Ovens, Bawdy-houſes, Lap'®" 
irines, and Eloacas. Thoſe Compirgq | 
or Croſs-ways, were either wit 85 
Three or Four Branches. Now, 2 hu 
London, we have a great many mo and 
Croſs-ways, with Three or Fou 
Branches, than Streets, becauſe vf 
have Abundance of little Streetf® Pe 
Lanes, Alleys, Courts and Yard: 
which croſs the great Streets, and as © 
great Thorough-fares and Paſſageſ—1*:« 
and the Houſes in them are numerou ver 
and full of People. It was impo parge 
ble there ſhould be ſo many Thq 
rough-fares and Streets as in Londo Zip 
TE bm 0 
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egþecauſe of the Multitude of Noble- 
ith nens Houſes, with their Incloſures, 
and ſo many publick Buildings, un- 
uldleſs we reckon among the Paſſages 
 oþnd Thorough-fares, the ſmall empty 
bl pace, about TWO or Three Foot 
ecÞroad, which did divide every Houſe 
afrom each other, and did iſle them, 
yhich muſt needs haye taken a great 
dyPPAce, conſider d all together, and 
xt konſequently made the Town and 
n he Number of Houſes and Inhabi- 
anckants much the leſſer. 55 
rol. The ſmall Number of their Bridg- 
r of City Gates, High-ways and Re. 
T, gions, ſhews alſo. that there could 
774 ot be ſo much People. | ts” 


vit The great Number of Palaces, 
Phurches, Fields, Thermes, Pizzas, 
3 | | 1 Ammianus 
norknd other empty Spaces, whereof I fcribit, Laa. 
doihall take Notice in another Place, ey is dns 
| b 23 | 4 »  Provincia- + 
. weld hinder allo the Town from being cxpruds 
cet populous. * Some of their magnt-,,, cum 
ardHying Authors complain that the Hou- indignatione 
1 alles of ſome Senators were as big as ai,, Ae. 
c PPLY. . ſe habitare 
age Cities; as likewiſe that ſome of their gane putar, 
rOU Hermes, or Publick Baths, Were as cujus Domus 


| rin tantum patet, 
0 arge wy Provinces. „ quantum in- 
The 8 Ld E 4. „„ If cinnati rura 


1 „ pa tuerunt. 
240 Lipf, p. 198. Seneca paſſim merepat ZEdificia laxitatem magna 
b{rum Urbium vincentia. e 


_ 0 
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If we did not take for an Hips 25 


* 
* 


„ 
8 
1 


bole what the Poet Martial ſays, thatſſricher 


in a Day of Triumph all the Peopleſſny bo 


of Rome were to be ſeen in the Street was r 
call'd Via Flaminia or Triumphalisfitudes 


we ſhould have Reaſon to think that were 
the People were but few, when heflabunc 


ſays, Totaque Flaminia Roma viden- try L 
da Lia; the Street might be Eight orf and 1 


Nine Foot broad, and was not longficomn 
in the City, altho' the ſame Street no ce 
was a High-way alſo in the Counq undei 
try, with the fame Name. We muſiÞ}wher 


confeſs that ſuch a Street ſeems butrÞ|were 
little fit for a Triumph to paſs by they 


for their High-ways being fo narrow} II 
the Streets of the Town muſt yet] Won 


Tipſ. p. 216. 
Sylla Tegem 
 Fulit ut Feriis 
ſolemnibus 30 
Seſtertios lice- 
ret inſumere; 


ecexterss Die- 


11 
Have been narrower; oo 5 5 with 
Wie may alſo judge, by their Cz4clude 
varie Heges, or Laws for regulating ing « 
every Rich Man's Expences as to hig drivi. 
Diet, even by that of Sy//a, that Rome woul 
could not be very populous; for it was and 


bus ternos ter prohibited to ſpend above a Drachme, all, r 


ni autem nec 


which is Two Pence half-penny off on o 


our Mony, every ordinary Day, un neſs. 


leſs it were at a Wedding or other great} T1 


EFcaſt; which was a Sign of Poverty un being 
der the Republick: Although Yi time 
us thinks that Rome under the Re men 


publickſ 
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1 publick did flouriſh moſt, and was Vof. p. 3. Si 
Aricher than under the Emperors. A-, ma 
| ny body may judge by this that Rome pus 40 Piper | 
was not fit to maintain great Multi- _ * 
tudes of People; if ſuch a Thing eri ord e 
f were done at Lodo! it would ſpoil Reins non 
eabundance of People. Ina rich Coun- ae 
try Luxuriouſneſs becomes the Rich, remus a il. 
Jt and ſhould be Pr ohibited only to the . Ades g. 
proximè Di- 
common Sort of People, who have am Sl 
| no conſiderable Eſtates. ?T1s true,“ preceſſe- 
under Auguſtis other Laws were made.” = 
tf whereby the richeſt of the People 
| were allow'd to ſpend much more, if 
they had a mind to do it. : 
They had alto a Law, whereby 
Women were reftran'd from talking 
with Men in publick; which did ex- 
clude all Women, at once, from buy- 
gfing or ſelling any thing, and from 
1$1driving any Trade. Such a Law 
ef Would: be very prejudicial in London, 
sand would not pleaſe the Women at 
ey all, nor does it agree with the Opini- 
oon of a Pour Trade and Populout- 
1- neſs. 85 
u] They did not value Women, who, 
1 being Widows, marry'd a ſecond 
AItime; this would not pleaſe our Wo- 


e-J men neither: And tho there was no 
1 Law 


— —— —— —— a 5 


lick Building, or Nobleman's Houle, 
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Law againſt it, yet that Cuſtom Was, daviol 
a little againſt Propagation alſo. Hund!. 


Their Authors do only mentionſn En. 


Nine or Ten Streets that were any If t 


thing conſiderable, and I do not be- In Ro: 
lieve that their beſt Streets were com. hot ir 


Parable to the middle ſort of ours that l 
either for Length, or Breadth, or Uꝗtho' t 
niformity of Houſes: But only they 


had, here and there, ſome fine pub. ell a 


or Piazza. Georgius Fabritius givegſum'd 


Pag. 267. an Account of their other great Street yhicł 
beſides Via Appia, to the Numbeſ W int 
of Eleven, vig. Via ſacra, Via novaſyalſo « 

Via nova alia, Via lata, Via altaſſiin th 

Via recta, Via fornicata, Via ſubuyyell 

rana, Via Piſtinaria, Via Trium] Cold 

phalis or Flaminia, Viae Elia. lob\Fypl, 

| ſerye that there was none call'd V ENOu! 


longa, or the long Street. ſſays, 
Had Rome been as populous as ig 


thought, *tis not likely that Cz/al 77; 
would have ſo much admir'd the Po} F 
pulouſneſs of England, when he camq yy, 


there: He ſays, in his Commenta]l V. 
ries, he ſaw an infinite Multitude of Y 
People; which, by the by, does no} L. 


agree at all with the Syſtem of thoſ 
Who fancy that, in the Time of ou 


"$04: 
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zaviour, there were not above Three 
undred and Sixty Thouſand Souls 
in England. 
If there had been as much People 
In Rome as there is at London, I can- 
hot imagine bow they could ſupply 
1 that Town with Fire-wood; for al- 
tho' the Country is not ſo cold as 
| nzland, yet they wanted Fire as 
fell as we do, to bake their Bread, 
land dreſs their Meat; and they con- 
-Mfum'd a world of it in their hot Baths, 
to hich were us'd generally both in 
Winter and Summer. They were 
falſo oblig d to keep a conſtant Fire 
o in the Winter againſt the Cold, as 
well as we do; and ſometimes the 
: Cold is ſharper at Rome than it is in 
England. Horace ſhews it was Arp. 
2 enough in the Winter time, when he 
1 Ode IX. | 


1 


a ol Vides ut alta po nive candidum 
| Soratte, nec jam ſuſtineant onus 
Hv laborantes, geluque 

4 Fes conſtiterint acuto: _ 
o Diiſſolve Frigus ligna r Foco 
. Largere Fonens, _ By 


** 
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I have ſhewn already that their Ri Londos 
ver was very troubleſom, and unfitt Ron 
to ſupply them ſufficiently with Wood Þþ pop 
and other bulky Materials, if theyould 
Town had been ſo very populous f its! 
And we cannot but acknowledge thai navoi 
Paris (altho' a {mall City in Com proun 
pariſon of London) buys its Woodphpays v 
always at a very dear Rate, notwirh. age o 
ſtanding the Benefit it enjoys of ſoſ It is 
many good Rivers, which do con- Mult 
vey it thereunto from many Proyin-Pa/), 
ces of the Kingdom; and yet, forÞÞ pro 
all that, Fuel is at all times four orÞ we! 
five times as dear as at London. fſenth 
I is commonly belicv'd in England, ſad bu 
or at leaſt *tis ſaid ſo, that were itſoſe t 
not for Sea-coals, London could nèverſy Sea 
be ſupply'd ſufficiently with Fire-Fhat 1 
wood, notwithſtanding the admira - lets 
ble River of Thames, and the innu-Emies 
merable Multitude of Ships and Sca- me b 
men, which, were it neceſſary, might r R 
fetch it from all the Coaſts, whereſfe a 
they would gather. it from all Parts fome 
of the Kingdom, by mcans of thehrts o 
Rivers that run thro? every Province. ſuch 
Certain it is, that Fuel would be ex- intly 
traordinary dear at London, were it Ron 
not for the ſaid Sea-coals; and if all 
other 


Ather 
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Ither Proviſions were as dear at 
London, as they mult needs have been 
t Rome, ſuppoſing it to have been 
populous, London in a few Years 
ould loſe the Three Parts in Four 
r ics Inhabitants; which would be 
Inavoidable, if che Sea-port, River, 
Ground, Air, Waters, and High- 
Mays were not better, and the Car- 
age of all-Things.as de. 

Ic is not likely that they had tack 
Multitude of Ships and Sea-men in 
1-$4/y, and cven in all their Streights, 
rb provide Rome with all Neceſlaries, 
ß we have in England; no, nor the 
enth Part neither. Believe me, they 
ad but few Sca-men then, but ſup- 
ole they had been moſtly ſupply'd 
11 Sea with all ſorts of Proviſions, 
hat if the Storms had ruin'd their 
leets of Merchant-men, or the E- 
i- Emies and Pirats taken em? If the 
ame be objected to us, we anſwer, 
cur River, Country, and High-ways 
reſe a great deal better than thoſe of 
tsfome; and can ſupply us with all 
1chrts of Proviſions from the Country, 
e. uch more conveniently and abun- 
x-ſkntly, than ney” could be uri : 
ith Rome. | | 
all 3 
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I ſhall ſhew, in its proper Place hin 


that their Nobility and Gentry werſfor 1 
generally poor, in Compariſon of ourſpriy: 
alcho' ſome were very rich. Ters 


Vie read not a Word in the anchknd 


ent Authors of the Uſe of the Pol.ew; 
Office, and much leſs of the Pennjſþf C 
Poſt-Office, nor of the Uſe of Bil lers x 
of Exchange, nor of Hackney-CoaclWl radi 
es at Rome, which are Things ſo nqn Y. 
ceſſary in populous and trading Counfor th 
tries and large Towns. I have reapf th 
indeed ſomewhere that Artaxerxhews 
(ſirnamed Mnemon) inſtituted PoſÞliffer, 
Horſes in his Dominions, and fies ei 
flouriſh'd about A. J. C. 360. The D. 
Queſtion is, whether an Invention Fis lik 
ſuch a general Uſe was for ſo manor th: 
Years confin'd to Perſia, and not diſhany 
fus'd afterwards thro' the Roman Enpazy, 
pire, and conſequently us'd in 1a/fthey h 
The parians had their Hemerodrgads, \ 
mi * 


Theſe Two Things have b 


een Ofbho n 


jected to me by a very Learned Map doe 
who ſaw this Manuſcript of minad, * 
which I am now publiſhing. hey in 
Jo this I anſwer, That Poſt-Hqnd th 
ſes in Artaxerxes's time were probſf JÞa 
bly for no other Uſe than they uy ough 
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hinaà at this Day, where the Empe- 
For makes uſe of them only for his 
Pers to the Governors of Provinces 
{nd Cities, and for nothing elſe, as 
Levis le Comte tells us in his Account 
it 


rade to be ſure was not very great 


n Perſia in Artaxerxes's time. As 


for the Huteg%e9opu,, or Day-runners 
apf the Spartans, the Word it ſelf 


x hews that their Poſtilions were quite 


>F{ifferent from ours; the Word ſigni- 


es either that they did run only in 


Ihe Day time, or only One Day, and 


is like they made no Uſe of Horſes. 
arfor that purpoſe: As we have ſeen in 
diſhany Provinces of Portugal and 
inh-7a:n, and other Countries, where 


2 hey have no other Couriers but Foot- 
drgads, who march only One Day, and 
hen leave the Packet to : another, 


oho marches alſo another Day, and 


Hap does the next Day another Foot- 
unfad, till the Packet arrives where 
ey intend it ſhould be brought to. 


Aq nd the ſhort Dominions and Trade 
rob Sparta were not conſiderable e- 

re ſough to require Poſt-Horſes. 
Hi NP 


How- 


Private Affairs, vg. to carry his Or- 


bf China; the Merchants and Tra- : 
ers get no Advantage by them: And 
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However it be, *tis plain by thel 
Roman Hiſtory that they had noſe 
Poſt-Horſes at Rome, not only be. 
cauſe there's not the leaſt mention 
made of it by all their Authors, bu 
becauſe their Carriers or Poſtilions, 
as you ſhall plcate to call them, wergas in 

call'd T abel/ayii, from the Tables he ce t 
carry'd, either of Wood cover'd witlffr for 
Wax, or any other ſuch Material ppoſ 
upon which the NRomans wrote thcifirrier 

publick Acts, Statutes, and InitruYeek 
ments or publick Writings; Tabellaribache 
us ſignifies a Carrier of ſuch Tables 5 1 
They did write afterwards in Palmen wi. 
tree Leaves; private Letters at laſſiroves 
in fine Linnen or Wax. They wrotq ming 
with an Inſtrument of Steel or Iron don 
having a ſharp Point, and afterwardfountr 
us'd a "Bone. The Uſe of Paper wafeir Hi 

not known then; they us'd allo Rindyt and 

of Trees, and did likewiſe write uh? 1 
grcat Leaves made of that Ruſh Paſech 2 
pyrus growing in Egypt, from whenche, WI 

ide Tho. Our Word Paper. They made uſſ went 
Goodwin i alſo of Parchment *. I ſhall ſhey App 
his Antholo- hereafter that Trade in all the Romaſtiy's Je 
gia Hiſtoriæ 5 S 

Romans, Empire was very ſmall. ſuch 
pag. 229. I do not ſo much as read any think, and 
of Carriers from Rome to other Tow it a M 


Rome and London. 
Ar Cities in Italy, which are ſo ne- 


ountries, and ſo common among 


r Four every Weck going from one 
own to the other; and in truth, it 


29 
— 


— > 


ace their High- ways were ſo impro- 
Er for it, as we have ſcen. Can you 


6 


* * 
— — are, 


[ay . 


Abaches, Pack-horſes, and Travel- 


rs, Thouſands of other Carts la- 
nn with Proviſions every Day, and 


[Froves of Cattle, ec. as there are 


[Sming every Week and Day to 
n$ndon, and going back again to the 


ageir High- ways being ſo inconveni- 
ast and narrow, as repreſented alrea- 


ut? I find indeed ſomething of a 


"afeck-ſchuyt or Draw-Boat in Ho- 
Fe, wherein herepreſents to us that 
ul went from Rome to Aricia and Fo- 


ew Apprum, which is only a good 


atty's Journey from Rome, and gives 


ink, and of the Inn where they lodg'd, 
it a Man cannot have any great O- 


ſſary alſo in populous and trading 


s, that there are ſometimes Three 
as impoſſible for them to practiſc it, 


ppoſe that Eight or Nine Hundred 
arriers had come to Nome every 
Veek from the Country, beſides 


ſuch a Deſcription of that Carri- 
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3 A Compariſon between 


pinion of Rome, and of its Riches 
” Policy, when he reads it. By wha 
he ſays, we may fee that the Boy 
was not well regulated, that the Car 
ricr or Skipper was unruly, and th: 
the Inn in that Town, which was { 
near Rome, and at the End of 
Day's Journey, was very mean, an 
ili provided with Neceſſaries. W 
muſt believe it was the beſt Inn i 
that Town, for Horace was a Ve 
luptuary, and a conſiderable Man, : 
being the Favourite of Mæcenas, an 
a Tribunus Militum, a Collonel : 
leaſt. It was along Jia Appia, th 
greateſt Raad about Rome, and t! 
moſt frequented. Certainly the Ca 
riages and Inns about Paris and Lo 
don are much more convenient, an 
better regulated, eſpecially in Mal ator 
ket-T owns; as allo the Treck-ſchuthripir 
ot Draw-Boats in Holland, and eve] My} 
upon the leſs conſiderable Roadf,yz, 
and they are not reduc'd to One, ¶ ſapii 
Rome was; and you may be proviq mu 
ed every where with good Accony ce7e; 


modation. (14177 
Horace Serm. Egreſſum magna me excepit Aric my, 


: Lib. 1. Sat. 5. A . 
e Roma alig 


e and London. 


malignts, &c. 


terrima, ventri 
aico bellum, &C. 


Naute 
gerere, huc appelle.. Trecentos Lise. 


Iris, obe! 


mula ligatur 


nta abit Hora. Mali Gade Raue. 


gue paluſtres 


Wi 


Amica, S 


aſultd prolutus vappa nauta, atque 


M Viator 
kriatin. T. andem feſſus dormire Vi- 
all afror 


Ypcipit : Ac miſſe Falun retinacula 


V Mule 
dauta higer ſaxo religat, feertitque 
ſupinus. 


Amque Dies aderat, quum nil Pro- | 


I cedere Lintrem 


Au. 


aligno 


; * modico, &c. inde Forum Appt 
Differtum neutis, cauponibus atque 


lic ego propter Aquam, quod erat de- 


um Puri Nautis, Pueris convicia 
Yam ſatis eſt. Du 25 exigitur, dum 


h vertunt Somnos. N cantat 


(1317/1708 Donec cerebroſus Prof lit | 
1 mule Nauteque Caput Jumboſque 5 
Fa : Fuſte 
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This gives us alſo a very mean Ide 
of Rome. 95 LD 4 


Some are apt to ſay that the Coui 
try about Rome was an Hundre 
times more populous and fruitful th: 


A Compariſon between 
Fuſte dolat. Quarta vix demum ex 
ponimur Hora, &c. nt C 
| nt; 


d th 


If Ancient Rome had conſumed : Ars 
much Cattle as London does, all It,; t 
J would hardly have been able tfrrieſts 


ſupply it with a ſufficient Quantityſmpe. 
And what if it had contain'd Fou Van 


teen Millions of PeoplezasVoſſus ſays I his 
We ſee that Fiſh is always prettferlin 


dear at London, dearer than Fleſſſe al 
aitho? there are Thouſands of Fe! hich 


men, many Fiſh-markets, an adm late 
rable River, or rather many Riveſge 1 
about it, for Freſh-water Fiſh, and M. 
the Sea at hand, beſides what djÞnabl 


and falted Fiſh is brought from far PAntr 
Sea and Land unto it. We know bÞita! 
Hiſtory that the People of Rome d dier 
eat abundance of it, which as 'tis ho? a 
Sign that *twas cheap and plentify d ric 
o is it a Sign alſo that the People fror 


Rome were not ſo numerous as ours aſfungs 
to 1 
Peo 


auſe 
it is at preſent, and that we muſt nÞ> © 
judge of Ancient Nome and the adj] 1 hc) 

EEE ers 0 ce er {o 


Rome and London. 


* 


ys waſte all Countries where it 


tfrieſts were deſtroy'd, and that the 
mperor ſhould have turn'd out the 


uyrant, and reſide there himſelf with 

his Court, with F orty Millions 
5 N Revenue, and ſhould repeo- 
ede all the Country about Nome, 


enhich the Papal Tyranny has depo- 


nÞlated, ſhould promote and encou- 

elge Diligence, Induſtrys Chaſtity, 
odd Matrimony, inſtcad of the abo- 

44 inable Idleneſs and other horrid Vi- 

Us introduc'd by the Prieſts, and did 

Eintain Thirty or Forty Thouſand | 

a ldiers for his ordinary Guard; and 


S ſho? all Bis Court was as numerous 


«| d rich as that of the Ancient Em- 
e Tors; notwithſtanding all thoſe 
1 ings, I fay, it would be impoſſi- 
to ſubſiſt there the ſame Number 
ard People that there is in London, 


Ul 


ch aufe of the bad Sea- port and Ri- 
IF) c. =D 


dj hey will tell us, that ee 
ceher ſome great Victory, Meat was 
F 15 = ee 


nt Countr by what we ſec at pre- 
nt; that the Papacy has depopula- 
ed that Country, and that Popery 


ears Sway. I grant all this; but I 
Ay, that altho' the Pope and all his 
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- half-penny of „ . 3 
our Englſh trary; that it was not populous nc 


Mony; this rich, or elſe that the People did nnd 1 
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70 A Compariſon between 


Lipſ p. 217. very cheap at Rome, and that an Ofoade 


ee was to be bought for leſs than Thier © 


Iu pradus + Pence, becauſe they had taken gre ond, 


Fono eg Numbers of them from the Enemyjaken 


tam abun- | | 

dantes ut Bos and brought them even from Aſia { 

una mo Rome; but this, inſtead of ſhewin 
A VE | 6 

eſe, that is, the Populouſneſs and Riches of 


Two Pence Town and Country, ſhews the co 


nd 7] 
ear t 
1Gera 
erve 
FL! 


_ incre- cat Meat, or that Mony Was vel hern 
b ſcarce. Let us imagine that the Frenc vith | 
after having conquer'd Lorraij W. 
Franchecomté, Naples, or Portug, bf Ne 
ſhould have brought to Paris alo as © 
with them Thirty Thouſand Oxen ecta 
| Cows by Land or Sea, as a Bothe A 
from theſe Provinces, and ſold thÞþ$he L 
at Paris for Three Pence a piece, Pout 
very body would ſay they took grit us, 
Pains foralmoſt nothing: This wo and E 
_ prejudice mightily the Farmers aff Cul, 
Graſiers about Paris, and would (#7 < 
able the conquer'd Country from Þ: Th 

ing the Tributes or Subſidies; hoſides 
ever it ſhews rather Poverty and J above 
population than any other Thing. laced 


Suppoſe Rome had been oblig de m. 
have for its Trade ſuch a quantityff rovi 
Ships, great or ſmall, that might hÞ2ay 


n 


Rome and London. 


ade up in capacity the ſame num- 
Per of Tuns as thoſe belonging to 
London do; where ſhould they have 
Haken the Timber, Iron, Hemp, Pitch 
nd Tar to ſet them up? We do not 
Pear that there was in Tal any con- 
iderable Sca- Town for Shipping to 


t a great Lofs for Timber, Hemp, 
nnd Iron, if it was nat for the Nor- 
hern Countrics, W ch do ſupply us 
; with them. 


We obſerv'd ready d hat the Air 
pf Rome was unhealthy, | becauſe it 
was expos'd to the South, Ar: tro ob. 


ecta & Call 3 gravioris, as 


the Authors ſay; as alſo becauſe of 


the Lacunes, and marſhy Ground a- 


aut Jomnos. 
The Situation of London has, be. 


- Placed further in the Land, it may 


e more abundantly provided with 
: Proviſions from the Country, and 


1 nay beſides communicate to the fame 
De 


Fcrve their City. We ſhould be here 


out Rome, which Horace did denote 
rt us, when he ſaid, that the Frogs 
Ind Gnats did diſturb his Sleep; Ma- 


Culices, Nanæque Pali eres, AVEr- 


offides Air, another great Advantage 
Above Rome, which is, that being 
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London, Fifty Miles about it, is muct 


ſo of Old Rome, in reſpect of Italy 


A Compariſon between 
a great many more. Commoditie have 
both foreign and of its own, tha Bulk 
Rome did. And its Remoteneſs fro Men 


the Sea docs not prejudice it in th Port; 


leaſt, becauſe the Ships are ſafe in iſland N 
and the Tide can bring the greatelf Ro; 
Veſſels to it inIlcis than Twenty Fouffithe R 
Hours. „ 15 ler Lib 

Let them ſay what they will con Lond. 
cerning the Soil or Ground abouſthat t 
Rome, I affirm that the Ground Miber 
it 71 
fruitfuller and better than that of Romauſe 
was, and produces more Hay anÞreat 
Graſs, and conſequently there's morfſowr 


Cattle, and Dung to dung Garden Th 


and Lands with. All theſe ThingRepu 
do contribute much towards makinÞpecia 
a City populous. The Ground abouſfeſſiy 
Rome was barren, as is obſerv'd b elp 
Authors and Travellers. FTranciſehnd t 
Bocchi, an Italian Author, confirmihat I 
the ſame, when he lays, 1/ Terrenſ low 
VHicino a Roma poco abondante & ſtefy fe 
43. 8 Peace 
| 8 is naturally the fitteſt Citylime « 
in all England for Trade. It was noffither 
t all; 
the 
on u 


Although we hear of no famous Tow 
for Trade in that Country; 2 we 
i;, Lav 


4 


; Rome and London. 
have ſeen that Ships of conſiderable 
Bulk could not come at it; and their 


ort was too ſhallow and full of Sand 
Wand Mud for ſuch Ships. 


Rome did never enjoy, even under 


the Republican Government, a great- 
er Liberty, or ſo great as the People of 
ondon do; of whom we may ſay, 


ni 


that they ſe and feel theExtreams of 
Liberty; Quid prius & quid ultimum 
ct in Libertate. I obſerye this, be- 


cauſe Liberty and Property are of 


nreat Conſequence for populating ; 


Nl T owns. 
n 


ny 
U 


b 
ſe 
mi hat Trade and Manufactures were at 
2 low Ebb. In London they are ve- 
ee y tew and light to bear in time of 


pecially under the latter, were ex- 


elp rowards Populating a Town, 


90 
W there was a general Exciſe in Lon- 
wor upon all things, as there was at 
I'd 8 | Rome, 


Men of War never came to Oſfia, the 


The Impoſitions, bork under che 
gMRepublick and the Emperors, but e- 


eſſive; which does in no manner 


nd they were ſo much the harder, 


eace, and very moderate even in 
itfime of War: And the poor People, 
10Fither in War or Peace, pay nothing 
t all; whereas it was not ſo at Rome. 
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A Compariſon between 
Rome, the Numbers of the People 


would mightily decreaſe: Some would 


go to the Plantations, ſome to Ire. 


land, others into the Country, and} 


few would come from the Country to 


ſettle in London, 


It muſt be conſider'd alſo, that the 


greateſt Part of the People of Roz? 


were Slaves, or Liberti, or Liberti. 


777; that is, made free by their Ma- 
ſters, and deſcended from ſuch, which 


implies that they were generally poor, 
and could ſpend little; a thing not 


proper to render a City flourithing, 
Such People are very uſeful in the 
Country, but pernictous to Tradeſ- 


men, Handicrafts, and Shop-keepers 
in Towns; becauſe they either dof 


their own Work, or at leaft ſpend al. 


moſt nothing, eſpecially at Rome, 


where they were pitifully cloath'd, 


and worſe fed; but the truth is, the 


moſt part of their Slaves were at thei: 
Country Houſes, and the narrow 
Streets of Rome did not allow them 
to keep fo many in Town for thet! 
Attendance: ;-: 
'The little Eſteem the Romans had 
generally for the Common People oi 
Rome, was not fit to make it very 


. popi 


Rome and London. 

populous. The Four Tribes of the 
City were called Urbane, but the 
xXXI Tribes of the Country were 


calF'd Ingenuæ, as being repured more 


noble and ingenuous, fo that the great 


Men deſir'd to be lifted among them. 


They did not value Shop-keepers, 


Citizens, and Tradeſmen; and altho? 


Merchants were more valu'd than 
thoſe other forts of People, yet they 


were not in ſuch Eſteem as chey are 


among us. So Bocchi tells us. They 
did value moſt ſuch as were addicted 


to Agriculture, or Husbandry, or to 


the Military Art. This was not fit 


neither to make the City populous. 


It had been a great piece of Impru- 


dence in that Government, to ſuffer 
ſuch a vaſt Number of idle People, as 


our Authors pretend, in a Place that 


Was not fit for Trade at all. 


Ihe rich People among the Ro- 


mans could eaſily maintain many more 


Servants than we do, becauſe both 


Maſters and Servants or Slaves were 


generally much leſs debauch'd, ſobe- 


rer, frugaler, chaſter, and modeſter 


than we are. Our rich People ſpend 


more ſeveral ways, than they did a- 


bout their Pleaſures, either lawful or 
Es 1 ag 
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A Compariſon between 


unlawful. Our Lackeys at this day, 


and Seryant-Maids, are better cloa- | 
thed and feed higher than the Roman 


Knights or Senators themſelves. But 


after all, this Luxuriouſneſs, even in 


ſuch fort of People, is a great deal 
more proper to enrich and people a 


City, than the general Parſimony 
and Frugality of the Romans ; altno 
there haye been ſome few noted alſo 
among them for great Extravagancies 
of that kind; but in general they 
were cxtreamly frugal, eſpecially in 
the Common- wealth's time, becauſe | 


poor. 


They 


aliquot Sæcu- ſhew in the next Chapter, when 1 


3 91 ſpeak of their Riches, that they ſecm 
7 ae 4 t have been very poor before the þ 


ſum, 


Emperors: 
They had but very few Markets in 


compariſon with us, vis. Nine or 
Ten, and among them but One for 


Meat. That for Ox Fleſh, call'd Bo- 


 armm 3 3 


had no Manufadures almoſt | 

in that Town, as I ſaid, which is 

contrary to Riches and Populouſnels. 
Lipf, p. 208, For many Ages they were ſo poor I 
that they did live moſt upon Pap, . 
ftes habemas pilltes and farra; hence it is that Pau- 
Popium R6- tus calls them Pultiphagos. 
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Rome and London. 77 
rium One for Hogs Fleſh, or the 
Snarium; One for Filb, or the Pi- — 
L/carium; One for Herbs, or the Oli- i 
Lforium. I have ſaid ſomewhat con- f 
cerning that in the Chapter of the —— 
Extent: It may ſerve alſo to clear tage 
Point of the Populouſneſs of the 3 
two Cities, London and Rome. VVV 
We find in London above Thirty } 
Slaughter-houſes extreamly well fur- 
niſh*d with all Sorts of Meat, and al- 
moſt as many Fiſh-Markets, either in 
a body of Market-place, or ſcatter'd 
up and down in a great many Streets. 
| Rome was in the Form of a Bow, 
as I obſerv'd already, whereof the 
] wer was the String; which 1s not 
a Figure very capable, and it ſhews 
Tad confirms at the ſame time what 
e have ſaid concerning the little 
Advantage they receiv'd from their 
River, and that there was not much 
rading; for ſuppoſe the River had 
been lo very uſcful, why did not 
n hey build Houſes on both Sides of 
I fhhe River, all along it, rather than 
Jo live ſo far from it. *Tis certain 
in hat there were but few Houſes in the 
OW ranſtiverine Region, in compariſon 
OL ith the reſt of the Town, and that 


1 1 they 
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f 
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populous, ſhew themſclves deſtitute 
that the greateſt Part of it was ſo far 


Gates, ſo few Regions, and ſo few 
Hills, & 


A Compariſon between 


they were always in fears of being o- por re 


ve flow'd and drowned by that filly and 


River. | 1en 


The Autors who make Rome of conv: 
ſo great Extent, and ſo prodigioully then 
for t! 
vho : 
y Wil 
hat 1 
Rave 
ene 1 
oro, 
: 5 N 70 

have ſaid already, that the Fleets note 
of the Romans ſtood in Places re- r/3fh 1 
mote from Rome, becauſe the Portpt int 
was not fit for them, which was al-TLHath. 


of Judgment, in owning that it had 
that Figure, vig. of a Bow; and 


from the River, and that the Town 
had o few Bridges upon it, ſo few 


ſo contrary to the Peopling of thatPlaces 


Town; for no Body is ignorant howÞ0ndo 
many Hundreds and Thouſands off All 
Families do live and ſubſiſt by thepf Por 


Neighbourhood of ſuch great Fleets;Þ, tha 


I dare fay, that there are above eople 
Fifteen or Twenty Thouſand Peoplqſhis D. 
about London, who get their Livelt hat it 
hood, more or leſs, by our Fleet ſheſe ( 


and Men of War ſtanding in thephich 

Proximity of it, by their furniſhinꝗgwo. 
the fame with all ſorts of Material Wen 

and. Proviſions, and by the building 


I'S, fr 


Ol 


, 


— 


Rome and London. 


or repairing of Ships, or by lodging 
Land feeding their Officers and Sca- 
men when at Land, beſides the great 


for the Sailors and Merchants Ships, 
who are thereby provided continual- 
y with Convoys. *Tis well known 
hat the Roman Fleets did ſtand at 
Navenna in the Adriatich, at My- 


ene in the Kingdom of Naples, in 


Foro fulii in Gallia Narbonenſe, and 


s note from Nome; whereas our Eu- 
-PViſ Navy are either in the Thames 


pr in the Downs, or in Sherenefs or 


Chatham, or about Portſmouth, all 


uPlaces not very much diſtant from 


London. 


off} All that might be granted in Point 


:eþf Populouſneſs to the City of Rome 
8 , that it might have had as much 


vePeople as Milan or Naples have at 
)leghis Day; and I can hardly believe 
1i-Jeat it could have more than any of 


etineſe Cities has, eſpecially Naples, 


hophich is the beft peopled of the 


ing O.. 


ald We muſt rather argue, in ſuch Mat- 


ingers, from the Principles I have al- 


Ol ready 


conveniency which reſults from 
thencc, both for the Government, and 


n Ponto in Aſia, all Places very re- 
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4 Compariſon between 


ready ſet down in the beginning off Li, 
this Chapter, or from the Numberſſyhe ce 
and Height of Houſes, Streets, Mar-ally : 
ket- places, Trades, than from Whathhat 
unjudicious Authors tell us at ran- ere! 
dom, who contradict themſelves, hid r 
and lead their Readers into number. quildi. 
leſs Errors. oot; 
Nardini tells us, after Donati me 
and Publius Victor, that there werehhat th 
not above Forty Two or Forty Sixftous : 
Thouſand Houſes, and that they wereſenera 
but One Story high, and thit thehd th 
People did lodge upon the Plain, piſe-ſh 
Which is to ſay, that they had nophich 


5 upper Rooms. q well 


Ihe People did not lodge i in Cel-hat th 
lars, as a great many do at London ally t 


becauſe the River did often ſwell tofat H. 
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a prodigious height, and overflow alle Pe- 
and even overturn the greateſt ofþur ot 
their Publick Buildings, as appears 


” 
by theſe Verſes of Horace; | de 
| altitudi 
Vidimus flavum Tiberim retortis | Fe 
Littore Etruſco violenter undis, ice extr 


Tre dejeffum Monumenta Regis 
Templaque Leſte. 4 Wo 


which ſhews alſo, that that City waſd had 
not well ſituated at all. it Au. 


Lipſiu 
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5 
N 
* 
: 


i 
Auguſtu 
he common People might be gene- cout? 


Fully about Seventy Foot high, and amvitionen 
t at before Auguſtius's Time they came 


. videret at- 
ere higher, but that this Emperor que alt? ar- 


i tollendo, &c. 
„id reſtrain their former way of ES e 


-juilding Houſes ſo high to Seventy 5e pedesdefi- 
oot; and he lays that Nero did the vit in modo 


edificiorum. 


me after the Fire of Rome, and Nero hoc is 


hat their Houſes were more Capa. fer peſfea 

xftous and Handſomer than ours, and#% Kc. 
effencrally of a far better Structure ove impul in 
jehd their Roof in Form of a Tor- | urbern len. 


dit ut novam 
n-piſe-ſhell, and not narrow like ours, melioremque 


ofhich takes of their Capaciouſneſseανα xc. 
i vulgo 4- 


well as their Handſomnels. But js, ne 
Hat there were many Houles, elpe-ſepruagenum 


Ally the Publick ones, much abOVCloopiews wot! 


tojat Height, and that the Houſcs of altizudo pre- 


Ie People could not be leſs than fe 2 


ofÞur or Five Stories high. dluaviata aut 

To | teftudinata, 

d ſepe. Noftra bac pectinata, c in anguſtum ſurgentia, ali- 

de De minuunt, ſed & capacitatem tollunt. In tali au- 
altitudine quid minus quam quaterna aut quina cenacula quo- 
p frequentie ſtulebant, &c. Multæ ades, & in primis omnes 
ice extra hanc legem PR, Viz, altiores. 


2 aus was alſo in the ſame Senti- voſt. p. 33- 


pots that their Houſes were higher, de G 


vad had more Stories than i and plurium con- 


t Augujins, and after nim Nero, fie a, 
{at G 


or - 4%. naſtra 


2 CTY as,» , 
PI Ea n - S 


Lipſius thinks that the Houſes of Lip, p. 184. 


| of rinceps cum 


Hic ambiti- 
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8 


geri ſoleant Order'd the Houſes ſhould not exceci vere 
Ita De the Height Of Seventy Foot; ant [ar 
mum coer- COncludcs from thence, that ſuch 1 


cnt ce vat Town full of Houſes of thatnorr 


& poſteu Nero 


woda Kul- Height could not hold leſs than Fourrime 
forum (ca- teen Millions of People. he C 
tuentes LXX 


pedum alli. Now is not this a Contradictia 
inen. to what both Authors ſay, that A. ity, 
guſlus caus'd the City to be bulener: 

much more magnificent than it wigye, 

before, and to their approving ꝙ cur. 

what he ſaid, that he had found Kos a 

all of Bricks, and did leave it J N. 


Lipſ. p. 187. Marble. Marmoream ſe relinque 7 


quam lateritiam inveniſſet. W hi the 
Proportion was there between ſuchſnuo, 
City all of Marble, with ſuch ſtatq;roun 
Houſes, as they pretend they welſicks a 


P. 128. Am- before Auguſtus, and their pitilſneſ « 


poitheztra Streets, which were rather like Allqhq te 


aire tempore | | . 
Auguſti em Than Streets, and their Theatres aſean. 


 oranea fri- Amphitheatres which were all hat +5 


ow 5 e ood before Auguſtus ; and even aA 

: ad fs Julius Cæſar's Time ſome were biſfeyrs u 
Ar ipſe fuli- irh M 3 we T2 5 | Gy : 
6 jam Bits. With Wood, as Lipſtius himſelf owheryiſ, 


tor Anmphi- Who ſhould have paid the Rent ſere ſo 


_ fheairm ſuch vaſt Houſes, ſince the Nobilhd the 


Ligneum ex- 


NEE and Gentry did inhabit their ofhrk an 
Domus and Palaces, and there vreers } 
no Trade at Rome, and the PeoÞMyirir 

— 


\ 


Frere generally poor, as I thall thew 
At large. 


Voſſrus owns that the Streets were v vol. pag 6 
Ai A 
Nnormous before Augusts and Nero's N. e . 


cro Vicos 


i ime, and that alter ; nad burnt qui anten e- 
the City, it was made up much finer. vor mes erane 


dire xerunt. 
ho would not think that ſuch a pag. 36. Ex 


0 


1 
Tity, where the Pcoples Houſcs werc !* 0 . 


\Scnerally Seventy Foot high and a- » $r0wlit ko- 
'Bove, and the Roots of the Houſes Wa. 
V curious, as our Authors Pretend, 
Mas a fine City. 

Nardin: contradicts what theſe 
Nuthors ſay concerning the Hcight 
he che Houſes; La Gente habitava iu 
Mano, the People did live upon the 
cc pround-Floor, ſays he. He contra- 
Jicks alſo what they ſay of the State- 
Liineſs of the Houſes of the People, 
- d tells us they were extraordinary 


at the Streets were difform, Le 
made erano diſtortæ; and Reaſon 
bltews us the Houſes could. not be o- 
Wperwiſe than low, {ince the Streets 
*. lere ſo narrow; or elſe the Streets 
yd the Houſes muſt have been very 
Ork and unhealthy, nor would the 
Areets have been able to hold ſo great 
CO) ultitude of People as there would 
wy „ have 
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alkean. He confirms what Voſſius laid Nardini pag. 
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have been, and much leſs the gre: | alle 


Number of Horſ's, Carts, andJeig| 


Porters, which are requiſite to cart Ro- 
all Neceſſaries, where the Houſchzd | 
are fo thick and high. How ſhoulRuthe 
it be poſſible to rebuild old high Hou Let 
ſes in ſuch narrow Streets? When pon 


would the Materials ſtand? And theſarrox 


if any of their Houſes had fallen, I have 


would have damag'd the oppoſiſited 


Houſe. I confeſs I cannot well cos, te 


ceive how their Houſes could haytom + 
been fo high, and the Town very Phe M 
pulous, ſeeing the Streets were Fans d 
narrow, as not to bear ſo much Hoſe 
Two of our Carts a-breaſt; I do nf@m, ut 


know how they could carry hea trear 


| Burthens about Town, they muſt <q be; 


ther have had very narrow Carts athye it 


Sledges, or have done it by Hanſryc h. 
work. And truly I cannot imagl cont 


how they did carry their great StOnpgple 
and Columns about the Town. ing in 


Authors ſay that the Seprizonrl narre 
Sever; was look'd upon as a Wonq;m th. 
of Art, becauſe of its Height, it vans 
Seven Stories high, as the Wqry rer 
ſhews, every Story being mark'd frqanoch 
without with a kind of Girdle; IBeſid. 
thers pretend that they were 3 dent 


Rome at London. 


Palleries one upon another. That 
Height had not been ſo wonderful at 
Rome, if the Houſes of the People 
pad been generally ſo high as our 
|Buthors do pretend. 


Let us imagine ſuch high Houſes 


x Iron the Tops of their Hills, in ſuch 


arrow Streets, what Labour would 


have been for the Pcople that inha- 


7 ited the upper Rooms of ſuch Hou- 


Os, to carry their Neceſſaries thither 


om the Markets, which were all in 
Pope Middle of the City, as all Hiſto- 


ans do unanimouſly agree. So that 


| Hole who liv'd fomewhat remote 
ntom the Markets, muſt have been 


aktreamly fatigu'd, eſpecially "x 
t &d been ſo large as our Authors will 
alkve it; and, by the by, I ſhall ob- 


yrye here, that the Town was very 
gif contriv'd for a great Number of 
onfople to live in; all the Markets 
ing in the Middle of it, the Streets 


7M narrow, and the River ſo remote 
nam the greateſt part of it: By that 


By eans the Market-places were alſo 
Or 
frqanother great Inconvcnience. 

Beſides that, it had been very im- 


» 


y remote from the River, which 


ey dent to build ſuch vaſt Houſes in 
G ci MY many 
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mony Places, where the River wa; migh 
us'd to undermine them. Pf th 

Tue Streets are now broader, anhe 7 
the Houſes higher, becauſe they haywhen 
found better ways to ſecure them It 
gainſt the River chan they had then. ſtaker 

There are ſcvcral old Buildings angreat 
Monuments of thoic Times yet r de 
tant, which are ſunk prodigiouſſy, $1g1o! 
the Columns of Trajan and Antonipansg 
above-mention'd; but many ot he pr. 
have been utterly deitroy'd by thpopu 
C Chri 
I do not deny but that there migiffeſs t 

be ſome Houtes Three, Four, qpoſe, 
Five Stories high; 'tis certain thepery: 
Publick Buildings and Temples weſto a 
generally itately, and under the Enpper's 
perors ſome of the Noblemens Hoſplun: 
ſes, but for the generality the Houſſtinua 
of the People were low. True 

I will not take Notice here of tand 

bad Waters of that River, which a Arm 

always naſty and yellow, as Hora veno 

has deſcrib'd them in the Place abo were 

| 4 _ * mention'd, when he calls the 7 Rcli; 
um, Sc. yellow: For altho' it was a great I the! 
convenience, I thall not inſiſt mu an | 
upon it, becauſe they had abundan Con. 

of good Springs and Conduits whif Cruc 


mnie 
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might ſerve their turn in many Parts 
pf the City; and ſome ſay that even 
Ihe Tiher's Water is tolerable to drink 
vi ben lettled. 
There is one Thing more to be 
n. taken notice of, which is of a very 
anreat moment in point ot Popul ating 
r i a Country, Vis. Re- 
Pigion. Now the Relig! on of the RE 
ans, if we way calt- it o, was not 
co proper and advantagious for the 
thjpopulating of a great 1 own as the 
hriſtian Relig! on is; atho* I con- 5 N 
gfeſs that it was far better for that pur- 
gpoic, or not fo cont rary to it, as Po- 
. pery, which has ſubjeced Nations | 
eto a for eign tyrant, and an Uſur- — 
Inper's Yoke. I mean the Pope, who | 
oſplunders and impoveriſhes them con- 
110 ns by tis Tricks, Tyranny. 
Cruelty, Perfidiouſneſs, Impoſtures, 
tand Cheats, and by the innumerable 
Armics of his idle, vicious, and ra- 
Venous Clergy. 'The old Romans 
were very ignorant in Matters of 
z Religion, and idolatrous as well as 
tthe Papiſts; but there was not ſuch 
ugan horrid Tyranny practis'd upon 
nJ Conſciences as in Popery, and ſuch 


14 Cruelty againſt the Diſſenters in point 
icÞ G + - of 


72Þþ 


— 
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of Worſhip, and their Morals did but 


8 


not countenance Perfidiouſneſs and] takin 


Barbarity, as well as Sodomy, for 
the Intereſt of their Summus Pont: 
fex, or of his Clergy. We cannot 
tax the Religion of the old Romans 
with many great Political Miſchiefs, 
whereas that of the Papiſts does cauſe 

many ſuch, to the Deſolation and 
Ruin of the Popith Nations, and e- 

ven of the Proteſtants in great mea- 
ſure, by its pernicious Influences, and 
its continual Tricks and Plots againſt 
'em, as I could demonſtrate here, if 
it was not out of our Subject. Now 
I find only Three or Four Things, 
wherein the Ignorance of the old Ro- 

mans was of pernicious Conſequence 
to the Publick. Firſt, In reſpect of 
their Gladiators, which was an abo- 
minable thing, for by that mcans 


they deſtroy'd every Year ſeveral 


Thouſands of Men to no purpoſe, 
wherein they did ſhew great Inhuma- 


nity, and Ignarance of the Value 


of Men in a Nation. At firſt 


indeed they pretended to expiate 
the Sins of their dead Friends by Sa- 
crifices of Men, and appeaſe the Gods 
by the Immolation of thaſe Victims; 

En but 


| che s 


| of tl 
| on fc 
i after | 
| poor 
Year 


'twas 


Twe 
for t. 


ſtant, 
0 


7. Peo, 


them 


aboll 


allo | 
noral 
of Sc 
mon 
10W 
migh 
Ignoi 
1t1O! 
our 
heir 
Utur 
is far 
If 
cad 
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but by degrees, the brutiſh People 


| taking Delight in ſuch Executions, 


| | che Senate and great Men in the time 


Jof the Republick made it a Diverſi- 

ton for the Rabbke, and the Emperors 
sÞ afterwards caus'd many more of thoſe 
poor Creatures to be butcher'd every 
cÞ| Year, for diverting the People: For 
aſp twas obſerv'd that ſome Years above 


Twenty Thouſand were put to Death 


for their Sport. The Emperor Con- 


them again, and at laſt Honorius did 


S, aboliſh them for ever. We might 


- lalſo tax their Religion, or rather Ig- 
:Clnorance, with che cxecrable Crime 
ot of Sodomy, which was almoſt as com- 
)- mon amongſt the old Romans as *tis 


18 fnow among the Clergy at Rome. We 
al might likewiſe tax their Religion, or 
5 Ignorance, with their boundleſs Am- 


a- Ppition, Pride and Injuftice, in endea- 
ic fyouring to bring all the World under 
{t Their Yoke, and being the univerſal 
te N ſurpers of Kingdoms and States, 
a- þs far as their Arms could rcach. 


ds If we except thoſe Three or Four 


S; Cads, 1 do not obſerve that their 
ut Reli- 


ſtantine was the firſt who put an End 
to theſe Diabolical Paſtimes, but 
if ZYeodoſius and Valentinian reſtored 
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Religion was any ways more prejudi. At 


cial to the Publick, in reſpect of the Por 
Temporal, than that of the Chriſti-J eve. 


ans, I mean the Proteſtants, as theyſ thei 


practiſe it generally, but only in this,] Mei 
that the Idolatry, which they were wor 
guilty of, is the greateſt of Sins be. be t 


fore God's Eyes; but politicallyſ at LZ 
peaking, one may ſay in that Caſe Mei 


'® 


Let the Puniſhment of it be left ta and 
God; as they us'd to ſay, Deorun 
 enjurie Dis curæ. I own they had 


alſo too many Prieſts of different Or. 
ders, as the Papiſts have, who fol 


low their Example and Religion in ꝗ dice 


great many Points. For altho' they ty n 


were marry'd, and were nothing neaſ leſs 
ſo miſchievous to the Publick as Pol Wo! 
piſh Eccleſiaſticks are, yet they dig ſtiar 


alſo cheat and impoſe upon the Peof Nei 


ple, to rob them of their Mony anq of F 
Eſtates. They had too many of em are 
as for Example, their great and ſmaſ as t. 


Priefts, Pontifices majores & minore Se 


under a great many Names, as Sali ny b 
Titii, Fæciales, Aruſpices, Augureſ Rea 


Fratres Arvales,Curjones, from when grov 


the Word Curates, Potitii, Pinarty1s. 
Pullarii, Capnomantes, the Duumnhere. 


vir, Decemvirt, Quindeciim vir, G4 
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J the Prieſts of Oele, Lupercalos 
e Pontifices, Herculis Sacerdotes, &c. 
i-p every God or Goddeſs almoſt had 
>yÞ cheir ſpecial Prieſts: That ſort of 
% Men, amongſt all Idolaters, is the 
re worſt fort of Men. However, God 
cj be thanked, we do not practiſe here 
ly at London thoſe Crimes of ſuffering 
e Men to be murther'd with Impunity 
tof and for Diverſion, as they did at 
1% Rome ; nor allow Liberty for the ex- 
aq ecrable Crime of Sodomy, as they 
r d1d, which is againſt Population, and 
o mult certainly have done great Preju- 


1 ꝗ dice to their City: We are not guil- 
ey ty neither of that pernicious and reſt- 1 
eaq leſs Ambition of conquering all the | 
of World, as they were; and the Chri- 1 
dig ſtan Religion abhors that Injuſtice: „ 
eo Neither have we ſuch a yaſt Number 8 


ng of Eccleſiaſticks, and thoſe we have 
eim are not miſchievous to the Publick, 
nal as theirs were „„ 1 
re So that, by what has been ſaid, a- 1 
lin ny body may lee that there were great | 
re Rcaſons, why Rome could never 

nqgrow ſo populous as London now 

21s. But an Objection will be made 

a here. ; : 


That 


92 


is leſſer than Naples, Milan, and Ve- 
nice, as to the Number of Inhabitants; der gr 
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That the Head City of the great. althe 


eſt Empire that ever was, muſt needs} great 


have been, for that very Reaſon, the] ler 


greateſt City in the World. But this King 
is a Miſtake, for very often there are of 4 


ſome Cities in a Nation bigger thanÞ#9/7a 
that which is the Head of them, orfmore 


the Prince's Reſidence: Becauſe this lof ar 


depends chiefly upon the Trade, Si-], Ev 


tuation, River, Air, Sea-port, Ground, Mila 


Sc. The Example of ſeveral Coun-Jupon 
tries in Europe ſhews us the contrarymuch 


of what they imagine. France is a becal 
| Kingdom of a much larger Extent ſthe © 
than England, and yet its Head Ci-|1n a 


ty, Paris, is much inferior in Big-JAir; 


' neſs to London. There are ſeveral Bene 
Cities in Europe bigger than the Head ſof n 


City of their Country; Meſſina is 


bigger than Palermo, the Capital of Was t 
Sicily : Dant ich in Poland than Cra-Mverl 


cow, the Capital of that Kingdom: u'd 1 


And Rome Modern, which may be FVer « 
look'd upon as the Head of a very ls, W. 

great Empire, (I mean, the Pope's hot N 
Spiritual Empire, and 1s the Head of eopl 


all Italy under that Notion, as well nd tl 
as of many other Popiſh Countries) tarvn 


_ altho? * 


Rome % I 


altho' the Pope, who lives there, has 
s greater Revenues by much, than ei- 
eier the Territory of Venice, the 


Kingdom of Naples, or the Dutchy 


elof Milan yields, or than any other J. 


nltalian Prince has, and his Court is 
more numerous and richer than that 


slof any of the other Italian States. 


. Every body knows that Naples and 
, Milan, which are both depending 
- upon the Monarchy of Hain, are 


yſmuch more populous than Madrid is, 
afbecauſe of their being fitter for Trade; 


of many Rivers or convenient Chan- 


v du'd more Nations than the Romans 


e ever did, being ſtil] ſituated where it 


y is, with ſuch a pitiful River, it could 
a hot ſubſiſt double the Number of the 


of People that are living at preſent in it, 
Ind they would be in great danger of 
arving ſooner or later; for at this 
ay the People labour very often un- 


s; Her great Scarcity. 


>| 


t the one being ſituated near the Sea, 
;-|in a good Ground, and admirable 
„Air; and the other enjoying allo the 
11 |Benefir of a very fruitful Land, and 


151 els of Water: And altho” Madrid 
zfIwas the Head City of the whole U- 
verſe, and the Spanzards had ſub- 
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very fit for Trade, being too rapic 


A Compariſon between 
What Prudence would it be for und 


People to ſettle there in great Num Rca 


uc! 
26 


If 


bers, and for a Prince to aſſemblt 
great Multitudes of People to hay 
them ſtarv'd? 55 


I confeſs Rome was, under the Em &/ 
perors, the only City that made anypelgr 
great Figure in the World. The Ro onſt 


mans had ruin'd all other great onesPote1 
and therefore had enrich'd and peopural 
pled Rome with their Spoils, and fop# ruit 
that very Reaſon it ſeen''d to then. 


ſo much the more populous, becauſſ W 


it had no Rival in the World; bufhe ſ. 


for all this, it was not capable of £00 
maintaining ſo many People as Lonpitua 
don does, for the Reaſons befor val 
VVV | 
I ſhall give other Inſtances, to ſhevſ#97 15 


fende 


that great Courts of Princes are no hing 


capable, alone, to render a Town {nd F 
populous. Every body knows thapnd a 
Prague in Bohemia, belonging to thſt's K 
Emperor, is much bigger than Vienfery! 


na, and more populous, altho' thmuch 


| laſt is the Emperor's Reſidence; angnd F 
altho' the River of Vienna is far big} ot ſo 
ger than that of Prague: The Reaſofeligi 


of which is, that the Danube is nol On 
Xam! 


al 


Rome and London. 


And cannot be ſail'd upwards for that 
Reaſon, and the Ground is generally 
qmuch better about Prague than about 
A 


Lonſtantinople, the Reſidence of that 
potent Monarch, becauſe of its ad- 


olnirable River, and the extraordinary 
O Fruitfulneſs of that Country of E- 


> . 


114 We ſce even by the Example of 
wufhe ſame City of Conſtantinople, that 
of: good Sea-port, good Soil, Air, and 
gu ituation, with its being the Head of 
ork vaſt Empire, are not ſufficient to 
fender a Town as populous as Lon- 
eon is, becauſe that other important 
nofhings are wanting, ſuch as Liberty 
| {6nd Property, Trade, Manufactures, 
hahnd a good Civil Government; for 


thit's known that their Goverment is 


;zupery hard; their Religion alſo, tho? 
thnuch leſs contrary to the Politick 


andnd Publick Good than Popery, is 


bighot fo advantagious as the Proteſtant 


\ſoR<eligion. 


nd On the contrary, we ſee by the 
piqxample of Amſterdam, that a Town, 


Al 


If we believe Relations of Cairo in , 
nEeopt, which belongs to the Grand 
Aßpeignior, it is more populous than 
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of Juſtice, or Univerſity, and with- 


ry of Twenty or Thirty Villages be- 
longing to it) than Madrid or Vien- 
na, becauſe Hamburgh enjoys the 160 


lent River of a long Courſe, with 1 
good Religion alſo, and a good Civil 


a Town enriches and peoples the 
Country adjacent, and this laſt after 
wards peoples and enriches again the 
Town more and more. It makes May. the 


A Compariſon between 
by Sea Trade, and by the help off c.q 


many Rivers and Channels, Manu. * Bon 


factures, good Government, and Re- ry in 
ligion, without its being the Capital 


ry: 1 


of a State, or the Reſidence of a po- Igulo 


tent Prince, and of the chief Courts _ 
opiſh 
ut if 
wen 


out any other Territory than that of 
Two inconſiderable Villages, we fee 


(I fay)) that Amſterdam is become one. th 
of the richeſt and moſt populous 
Towns in the whole World. 


ity 11 
The City of Hamburg hb likewiſe? NI 
by means of its Trade, River, Ma- 


nufactures, Religion, and mild God 


yernment, is richer and more popu-|..... 
lous (tho! it has but a ſmall Territo4, 4... 


od þ 


Benefit of a Sea-Trade by its excel Tig 


Government. 5 
Such a River as they have cnrich- 
es and peoples the Town, and ſucl 


nufactures, 


Rome and London. 


ihufactures, Fiſhing and Navigation 
-Þ flouriſh in the City, and Husban- 
ry in the Country; it revives Indu- 
| ry. Was it poſlible that amburgh 
„ hould keep its Trade and its Proſpe- 
to ty, with its being at the ſame time 
Jopiſh, which I think [incompatible : 
But if it was poſſible, in leſs than 
ve wenty Years time it would be, if 
pt the richeſt, at leaſt the greateſt 
PVTity in all Germany, and become as 
Ig as Amsterdam is at preſent, by 
he Multitude of Monaſteries and 
*Jonvents which would be ſet up, and 
ſould increaſe it by half in half in 
UYhtent, altho' not in Riches or Mul- 
Oude of People. So great is the 
©[dvantage of a good Sca- port, and 
od River, as alſo good Religion 
144 Government. F 
el Tis allo for the ſame Reaſons, of 
5 ie Trade and Proteſtant Religi- 
vin, that Szockbolm and Copenhagen, 
5 th Capital Cities of Sweden and 
| i enmark, two Kingdoms much inte- 
02 pr to that of Hain, or the Territo- 
Is poſſeſs'd by the Emperor, have 
rig much or more People than either 
g qenna or Madrid and were it not 
A the Monaſteries and Convents of 
„ 5 
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the two laſt, they would be twice 2 | here 


that the Juriſdiction of all the Cour 
of Juſtice was treble to what it is, 


be the half, nor the third part of thþ,; 
People that there 1s at preſent. Tithe 
known, that notwithſtanding its RÞyer,j 
vers, they labour very often und: ly all 


A Compari ſon between 


large in Extent as the laſt. | ions, 
Paris, as we have already obſerfp a © 
ved, is much better ſituated thaſſome 
Rome, for the Subliſtence of a greqas C 
Multitude, becauſe of its many Ri; | 


vers; but without them, altho' ther Of 
French King's Court was Three fff 7;, 
Four Times as big as 'tis, and h People 


Houſhold proportionably too, anfſ, I 


$ ſup 


* 18 f N- 
alſo the Univerſity, and Number q 


Church- men and Publicans, Oc. ani» Fo: 


that the French Empire was Foulf 774 


times as big as tis, there would nqnhabi 


a great Scarcity of Proviſions. Alhofe t. 


the new Relations of China do tell u ounts 
that Nankzn is bigger and more pthe Gre 


pulous than the Capital of the En Trial C 


pire, vir. Pekin, becauſe this has ſide 


River nor Sea- port, and lyes in a bahe gre 
n Frovine. -- lat eve 
They tell you alſo, that there aſ in ſuc 


other Cities in the ſame Kingdom I Nom 


big and populous as Pekin: I 995 went) 
. e the 


Rome and London. 


Where are many Fables in thoſe Rcla- 
ions, but however they are credited. 
According to a Relation publiſh'd 


Tome Years ago by Mr. Carr, who 
Sas Conſul at Amſterdam for the En- 


172 Nation, concerning the Num- 
per of Houſes in all the great Cities 


s ſuppoſe then that the Inhabitants 
Sf Naples, Milan, Venice, Genua, 


hf ITtalr, were added to the preſent 


Iqnhabitants of Rome; how can it be 
70 


b Itho' all the Inhabitants of thoſe 


wy all thoſe Cities, were added to 


oſe that are already in the adjacent 
Wountry to Rome, to till and manure 


z e Ground, and altho' even an Im- 
rial Court never ſo numerous ſhould 


Iſide there? I do not believe that 


dae greateſt and potenteſt Emperor 
lat ever was, would be able to main- 


1 
Wi wenty Years together. 


nc "Hs peo · 


apf Italy, there ſhould be as much 
| ble in London, as in the Ten 
uhr Twelve biggeſt Cities of Italy. Let 


Po og na, Florence, Turin, and I hree 
vr Four more of the greateſt Cities 


agin'd that they could ſubſiſt there, 


veral Countries, who do now ſup- 


Ain ſuch a vaſt Multitude of People 
Rome, with all his Revenues, for 


v9 
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100 


the Nobility and Gentry of tae Cit 


in great Poſts, or deſcended fror 
Dictatore, iribun:s of the People, q 
Cenſors, Prætors, Quz!'ors, Adil 
Contuls, Proconiuls, c. PeoplY, 


Miſtake, as I ſhall ſhew 1n its prop 
Place: Our Nobility, Gentry, La 


Tradeſmen, and thoſe who belong | 


ly much richer than they were 
Rome; and had their Senators 2 
Knights been generally richer th} 
our Noblemen and Gentry, it wo 
not prove that the Generality of i. 


A Compariſon between 
People do commonly fancy tha 475 


ck 
of Nome, wro were numerous, ſuc » "= 
I 


as were of the Order of Senators an... 
Knights, Senatorit Ordinis & Equi 
tes, and all thoſe Families who wer 


I fay, do fancy, that they were gf. 
ner ally extraordinary rich, and ther 
fore that the City was 0 much t 


mor: populous. But tis a very gre J Se 


One 
*Cles 
ith tt 
Kon 
OA 
= d 


vers, Merchants, Manufacturer 


the Faculty of Medicine, are gener: 


People would have been ſo too; d, n 


they had very few able Merchan Up 
Tradeſmen and Shop-keepers. The 
Was not the Fourth part of Sho 
Arts, and Handicrafts, we have 


en, w 
me M. 


d the 


London. If it were an caſte Mat! 


Rome and London. 


| | N e e 1 
o determine the Number of each fort 


al 


OY : © * 7 p . 2 dw 3 : Y 1 ? 7 * k 
E q 


” 4 1 { & N id 3 I MS. 1 * 
; heſe Jaſt forts of 1 rade, with heir 


. Vives, Children, and Servants, may 

5 onſtitute avout Four Parts in len 

If the wholc Pcopic of London; the 
Hanufacturers about Iwo, or One 


Ind a half; the Mcrchants, as diſtin- 
" uiſh'd trom the former, and all thoſe 
ho are relating to Seu-Trade, or to 
2 Je 1 * | N 
Pe Trade into ch? Country, about 
Uhrce; the Court, Noblemen, Gen- 


0 1 | 5 ö . | 18 
9 Clergy, Lawyers, Soldiers, and 
e Strangers or Travellers, hard- 


One and a half. So that that laſt 
* 2cles of People, who did compole 


ith their Servants the greateſt Part 


#7 | . | y PIC 
| Rome, is the leaſt conſiderable at 


I: . 
London: It was a Town and People 


ite different from ours, as to the 
orm of their Conſtitution. 


I 
| ory, that Merchants were not va- 
d, nor Tradeſmen, Shop-keepers 
| Handicraftſmen; but only Soldi- 
ugs, Political Men, and Husband- 
en, which were but One: For the 


0 p 1 * A k 4 * a . 2 Th N N 
8 f inhavitants in Le, IL ſhould 


For it appears, by the Roman Hi- 


A me Men, call'd Citizens, were now 
it! d then cither Soldiers, Or Magi- 
Hz fraes, 
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of Nome was moſt compos'd of tho 


ers, Officers of Juſtice, Police, F. 
milies; the Retinue of all theſe Ped 


moſt part ail Slaves. There were aq 


out of Curioſity, or upon Buſinek: 
ſome few Litcrate Men, and that uind ſc 
der che Emperors only. The Ar Th 
which flouriſh'd, and that moſt uw 


Sculpture, Carving, Joining, Gil 


Trades, Blackimiths, Dancing, NMI. 


A Compariſon between 


ſtrates, or Husbandmen. The TowWoo!l 
ons, 

righ 
Th. 
nd H 
cen | 
ere 

uch 
hey 


ſorts of People, in the Times bot 
of the Common-wealth and Empe 
rors, Vg. Senators, Equites, Sold 


nances, and the Clergy with their F: 
ple were very numerous, and for th 
{o iome few Merchants, Tradeſmen 


and Shop-keepers; and fome Stray 
gers allo, who came thither e1tn: 


der the Emperors, were Architectur 


ing, the Goldſmiths and Jewellc 
ertai 
ſick-maſters, and ſeveral Trades Plave. 


bout their Games, the Stage, aHouf 
their Shews and Baths; as alſo abokycn 


their Arms, and concerning the WW he! 
as about what belongs to Horſe and. 


 Foot-Solviers. Sadles, Swords, atheir 
other Arms; Bakers, Taylors, Shofftry.. 


makers, Vintners, Carpenters, {0fmight 
few Seamen and Fiſhermen, {foffHand 
WO 


Rome and London. 


ſoollen or Linnen Weavers, Ma- 
Jons, Cart-wrights, ſome few Ship- 
rights, c. 


* 


nd Handicrafts, us'd among us, have 
cen invented ſince, and thoſe that 
ere known then have been very 


hey did live very ſoberly and fru- 
apally, even under the Emperors, al- 
fho' Vices and Luxuriouſneſs increa- 
amcd. They had under the Cæſars 
ore Soldiers in conſtant Pay than 
iÞcforc, vis. the Pretorian Guards 
ind ſome others. „CCC 


rere only for the Uſe of the great 


Slaves of all Trades in their own 


:Houſes, who work'd for them, and 
Ofeven for others who did hire them: 


* 


1 
CA 


Vhereas almoſt all our People at 


alſtheir Revenue, or Labour and Indu- 


1offtry. We have here in London Sixty 
>Jmighty Corporations of Tradeſmen, 
>IHandicrafts and Artiſts, beſides the 


0 den, 


The greateſt part of Trades, Arts, 


uch improv'd. For the moſt part 


IThe moſt part of Trades at Rome 


nes, becauſe the Generality of the 
eople were poor, and very ſimply 
godg'd, accoutred, and fed; and 'tis 
crtain that thoſe great People had 


ondon can live very well, either of 
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; themſelves at Rom. 


A Compariſon between 


Court, the Merchants, Lawyers Lond 


Phyſicians, Clergymen, Studentsſas mu 
Novility, Gentry, and Travellers; conſe 
and I dare fay, an Hundred very con and ſ 
ſiderable C orporations more could bes Th 
made up, ot all the other Trades diffe- Milt: 

rent from the Sixty that are eſtabliſh*d,Þall tl 


as I could ſhew.: And I care lay that Gove 


hardly Twenty conſiderable one vines 


could have been made in Rome. Ithe J 


find but few Trades there, and they did Lond. 


chiefly relate cither tothe Military Artfof Pe 
or to Architecture, Sculpture, Gcwhat 


3 Co 


which Two latter were carry'd on tꝗby H 
Perfection, becauſe chey had invitedlity c 
or forc'd the beit Workmen of A/:Jhoule 


Africa, Grecia, and Sicily, to leccle he T 
Ih 

Rome was rather a Court. City thankhis A 
otherwiſe, as well under the Com plauſt 
mon-wealth as under the Emperors for tl 


and London is more a City of TradqNow 


than of Court, altho' the Court bqObje 
very numcrous and rich. his S 


_ Notwithſtanding all the Magnitfi al ut 


cence and Fomp of the Romans, infome 
their Publick Buildings and Shews, erty 


in the Time of the Emperors, anqind c 


before, I am apt to believe that theo po 


Expences aud Conſumption made in 
Lende 


Rome and London. 


| London would amount to Four times 


Jas much as was made in Rome, and 


conſequently more People can live 

Jand ſubſiſt by it 

The Court, Nobility, Gentry, 
Military Officers, Lawyers, and 
Jatl thoſe addicted to Law, Civil 


1 Government, Finances, Phyſick, A 


vines, and Travellers, co not ſpend 


Ithe Fifth part of what is ſpent in 


London; whereas at Rome thoſe ſort 
of People did ſpend the moſt part of 


what was ſpent there, altho? we ſce. 


aby Hitiory that their People of Qua- 


0 ity did live more in their Counti y- 


Idthe Time of the Common-wealth. 


[ have been the more prolix upon 
anthis Argument, becaule it is the moſt 
nPplaulible of any that can be brought 
s For the Populouſneſs of that Town: 
dqNow I muſt anſwer alſo all the other 
be S de that may be made upon 


his Subject, and omit nothing mate- 


Hial to the Point. And when we 


income to examine the Riches or Po- 


vsperty of the City of Rowe, we will 
n4ind other Arguments againſt its being 


O 


hb 0 eulen as 18 generally thought. : 


55 1 55 PE „ oe 


houſes than in the City, eſpecially in 
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A Compariſon between 


Some may object the Luſtra or Re- 


views of the People at Rome, which 
Hiſtorians take Notice of, and where- 


by it ſeems that the People of Nome 
were more numerous than we pretend 


them to have been. 3 
I anſwer that we have no Account 


in any Author of the Luſtres of all 
the Men, Women, Children and Slaves 


of Rome, but only of all the fighting 


Men belonging to the Five and Thir- 
ty Tribes, who alone were called Ci- Five 


tizens, and who every Fifth Year 


were oblig'd to paſs Muſter before 


the Cenſors, or the Tribunes of the 


People, in the Field of Mars. 


And there is ſuch a prodigious Va- 


of thoſe Luſtres, or Reviews of all 
the Soldiers belonging to the Thirty 
Five Tribes, that is, to the Thirty 
One Ruſtick ones, and to the Four 


riety and Inequality in the Accounts 


Urbanes, that ſometimes they amount 


to Two, Three, or Four Hundred 
Thouſand Men, and an Hundred 


EO, 
Luſt 
lice 
CONE? 
LAS C. 
CENT 
eo d. 


Years after, inſtead of having increa *ores 
ſed, they were fallen to the Half og 
that Number, becauſe they had been 7477s 


deſtroy'd in the Wars; which ſhewy cerd! 


plainly that their Luſtres did concery £47: 


on! 
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| Fore that fort of People who were 

liſted for the War, when Occaſion 

| ſhould require; and Lit/zs and Vole 
2þ 47 #5 contradict one another upon this 
Subject, as we thall ſee hereaſter. 

{ That any body may the better 
th judge of this, I will give here the = 
I Lift of all thoſe Lyra, as we have 4 
sit from Voſſius himſelf, whereby it 
gf will be plain that it was only the true 
r. Citizens and Soldiers of the Thirty 
i- Five Tribes who were muſter'd, and 
arp not all the Inhabitants of Nome. 
re 


"J I, Roma fuerit maxima, 0 
Hominum in Roma multitudo. 

ail C ex Cenſibus inſtitutis 2 es vol. p. 27 
tyl Zuſtris ceriiſimum creſtentis Reipub.- 30. c. 


ty lic poteſt haberi Argumentum; ita 
ug contra eorum neglectum & ſupinas cu- 
nq ras certiſſimum decreſcentts aut faliſ- 
ed] ceniis feempublice, fuſe indicium de 
cd eo dubitare nos non permittunt Scrip- 
al Tores fra e It itaque ſciamus quibus 
of gradibus Urbs & Civitas Romana, ad 
en Tantam fit prouecta magnitudinem di- 
wi cendum nounihil de Cenſibus. Primum 
er Luſtrum inſtitutum fuſe conſtat reg- 
1] niante 
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A Compariſon between 


nante Servio Tullio, idem quogue ali 


 mnſtituit Luſtra in quibus dicuntur cer. 


fa Civium Milla Lxxx, & LXXXIV. 


Anno Urbis Condite CCXLV. cen ſa 85 


fliere Civium Millia xxx. 


A. U. C. CCLVI. cenſa fuere Millia 


Civium CL, & inſuper Dc. 
A. CJ. C. CCLX. proprer Inteſtinas 
D. cordlias & Seditiones, 


plura Crumm Milli quam cent u 


decem. 


1 . CCLXXIX. cenſa ſaere 


Melia centum & triginta. 


. CCLXXXVIII. cenſe Ci-| 


Um carnita QUATHGY 2 Ugmnt: 
Hilla, 2 inſelper quind: eim pre- 


ter orbos orva/que, ut habet Livius. 


A. U C. COXCIV. cenſa ſuere Ci- | 


vum Millia xxxIL, & #nſuper 


CDXIX; 


P17 ff CCCLXI. ce -nſa cLiI AI. 


Ha, & DLXXX. -. 
A. TEC CDX: ren/a Millia . 
4 CDXXXV. Millia CCI. 
A. U.C. CDLIX. Millia CcLXII. 
AUC. CDEXXII B11 10 ccLXXVIII, 
ccxxiI. 


J CC CDLXXVIII 


Italia Harrbaum cenſa 


29/7 pulſe 178 


tia 


& inſu-} 


per Bella externa, reperta fu re non | 


fue, re 4 L 
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lia CCLXXI, & CCXXIV; unde abpa- 


ret vello hoc i pirotico multos fuiſſe 


[-” ab ſumptos Ces, 


A. Y C. CODLXXXVIIL Millia 


CCXCII, 2 CC XXIV. 


4 J. C. DI. cenſa Millia COXCVIN, 


inſuper CCXXVIL. 


4 t: C DVI. cenſa Millia cLI, & 


ccxxII; unde apparet quam multi 
belli Punici tempore Terra ads ing 


perierint. 


A. U. C. DXII. cenſa Millia ccLx. 
A. CJ. C. DXXXVIII. cenſa Millia 


ccixx, & CCXIIL. 


A. CJ. C. DXLIV. cenſa fuere an- 
tum Civium Millia xxxvIII, & 

CVIII; ande colligas dimidiam Ro- 

mane civitatis Parten ſecundo hel- 


to Punico pene fuiſſe abſorbtam. 


A. U. C. convocatis undique Civibus 


cenfa fuere Rome Millia coxv. 


A. C. C. DLIX. cenſa Millia ccxLIII 


& DCCIV. 


A. UC.DLXIV. cenſa Millie cc vrir, 


E CCCXXVIII. 


|. U. C. DLXXIV. cenſu Milla 


CcLXIII, & ccxLIv. 


A. L. C. DLXXIX. cenſa Millia 


CCLXIX * 


PR 
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A. C. C. DLXXXIV. cenſa Millia Perl 


CCCXIT — DDV. rius 
A. U. C. DLXXXIX. cenſa Milli | dred 
Cc cxxviII, & xXII. Nin 


A. U. C. DXCIV: cenſa Millia] Sold 
CccxxviII — cecxlv. ther: 


AC. DXCIX. cenſa Mi!liaccexxiy, in th 


A. CC. DCI. cenſa Millia cecxxin were 


A. C. C. DCXI. conſe Millia CCCXXVILLRONS « 


oe Dil WAS 


, , , PEXVIT, cenſa Millia with 


CCEXANITIL.: Io 


AF. VC DCXXII. cenſa Millia Tim: 


cccLXVII — DCDXIINL. Tho 


A. C. C. DCXXVIII. cenſa Millia lifted 


cccxc — DCCKREVY. . diu 


4 D. C. DCXXXVIII. cenſu Millia Hun. 


cccxciv — cccxxvI. ſed: 


A. CJ. C. DCLXVII. cenſa Millia ties 3 


CCCCLXIV, ti habet Euſobii CHro-Ithe C 
nicon quamuis exemplaria nonnulla ſame 
mani: exarata amoliorem exhibeant ſelf, 

numerum nempe CCCCLXXXIIN. ions 


tho' h 
Iiis true, Hiſtorians mention ſomehy 81 


Computations of the People, which Conti 
did amount to ſeveral Millions: And 
Moreri tells us in his Dictionary that] 

Auguſtus found "Thirteen Millions, 


YA que: 


O One Thouſand and T hirty Seven. R. 


Perſong 
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| Perſons in Rome; and that in Tibe- 
rius's Time there were Sixtecn Hun- 
dred Thouſand and Two Hundred 
Nincty One Men cenſed, that is, as 
Soldiers in Rome: And he adds, that 
there ſcems to be ſome Exaggeration 
in that. He is of Opinion that there 
were only about Four or Five Milli- 
Ions of People in Rome, and that Rome 
was about Fifty Miles in Compaſs 
a without the Suburbs. „„ 
Lipſius ſays alſo that in Auguſtus's Lipſ. pag. 
2 Time Four Millions and Sixty Three wh 3 
ES 8 guſtus in 
IThouſand Citizens were cenſed or cmſulam ſus 
4 Iliſted in Rome ; and that under Clau-- ſexto Lu- 
ſtrum condt- 


dius there were Six Millions, Nine ½ quo cenſs- 


Hundred Sixty Four Thouſand cen- 7 ſunt Civi- 


6 


ſed: And that afterwards whole Ci- No 5 


za lties and Regions were admitted into quadragies 
o- the City of Rome. But tis plain the π mile | 
: 5 © (4 ſecagints 
Jalſame Lipſius cannot believe that him- i Ar eri- 
ni ſſelf, ſince he reckons only Four Mil-, om 
ions of Souls in Nome, pag. 162. al- Claudio Im. 
tho' he reckon'd indeed before as ma- Peratore Ta. 


nehny Slaves in it; but he is full of ſuch e 


chContradictions. cenſent ſe rm. 
0 | | | gies novies 

i ES | 5 Me centena ſexas 

lat . N 5 ginta quati- | 

"5 * 5 or millia. Ul- 
Fra 


queer ere $ upervacuum ſit, cum jam paſſim in Civitatem tote 
ene Regioneſque recepte. N h 


ſtus 11 Gi 145 8 


11 2 A Compariſon between 
v-0. b. 29. Vaſſine ſays that all thoſe Liſſra Nenad. 
rot vero did ſignifie nothing to the purpole, Nn 
Luſtra artt- Wo -] did {he he Gre: hoſe 
we! 444 inſti- JCCAUIT they Id not ingcw the reat- : 
tuit & con- ne of che Town, but that of the her 

1 not re 


didit Ai. g- 5 
ceajits faere were rather a Review of the People. Ane 
fora dun- Of the Empire, than of that of the ine m 


dragies cen- at h 
zena millia L OW]. 1 
Civium Ro- | 0 the 


manorum capita, illa ad rem nihil faciunt, cum non Urbis, fed Roma- ribes 


ni Imperii magnitudinem oſtendant. | {illio! 
Voſl. p. 29. He alſo tells us that Euſebius in his Brant 
Enſebius in O e 5 crate hore wir 

Sg, J. Chronicles reports, that Auguſtus with 0 0 


eit Auguſtum Tiberius did take a Review of the 


| CERN . . . M . — ! 5 ac 
cum Twerio Inhabitants of Rome fic to bear Arms, . wy 
cenſam agi- 


fe i. ie wherein above Nine Millions, Six f 
invents fue · I undred and Seventy Thouſand Men , 4 
e were found. But adds, chat he be-. 1 
cena & ſe- lieves it may be queſtion'd. 5 | 
ꝓtuaginta | | | "Ne 


Hominum millia. Verum de hoc amplius deliberandum cenſeo, &c. Cap 


Fag. 3 (l. But in another Place he contradicts iy Li 
unn ail ders plainly all thoſe vain and fooliſh Af: 7 55 


er, {ertions, by ſaying, That it 18 evi- . | 
ROWE 4 dent there is no Mention made in alf 85 : 
cruurrere men- che Writers of the Number of the 895 
blen, 1 Citizens living in Rome, after their 

ſaris, quo re- Review or Cenſus made by Cæ ſar, 1 
8 e e wherein their Number was recuc'd "rhe 
Suman, to One Hundred and Fifty 12 
. ee 
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and. So that it appears from the 


Confuſion there is in the Opinion of 
hoſe Authors, as to thoſe Cenſus or 
Reviews of the People, that we can- 
bot rely upon them in the leaſt. 


* 


A 


> the Multitude of People he a- 


-fcribes to Old Rome, VIS. F ourteen 


lillions of Souls. 


Thoſe great Liſts p dene 
ertainly the Men of the Empire, and 
ot of the Town, altho' *tis certain 
at Computations were made alſo 
Ow and then, of all the Inhabitants 


J 


Rome generally, Men, Women, 


all their Eſtates and Goods, in 


der to regulate their Taxes, and 


Capitation accordingly. But there 


. no Liſt or Account of any of theſe 


pmputations now to be found. Tis 
11 known that there was ſuch 2 
al ng, but not what it was. Thoſe 


others, whereby we might haye 


JU- 


nd. 


And Voſſius's Opinion ſeems to be 
the more depended upon as to that, 
hat he has been very extravagant as 


ildren, Servants, and Slaves, and 


moirs are loſt, as alſo a great ma- 


h ZR a better . of Old Rome 8 


oy 
\ * 5 : 
Ln TD A Ces 1-2 r * — — —— —— 3 Br —B— x 
ro : — . a — #2 — Y 8 = Sogn + romp ng * 75 . — : 
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Franceſco Franceſco Bocchi does. confirm it, 
Bocchi, pag- when he ſays, that the Regiſten 


Cenſ De! wherein all the People of Rome Wer. 
que del (om- comprehended, vi. the Soldiers and 
mine, T fe true Citizens fit for the War and Ci 
5 pelo Romano vil Government, as allo the uſelck 


era compreſs, People (he means Women, Childre 
il quale con- 


le, ail m ͥ R | Po 
© 14 6 ,inancient Records but what concerif}qqg 


prrauta la the hiſtorical Lift, which did comprpbefore 


del Cenſo | 5 Os 1 1 ut t! 
Hiſtorico, che comprendeua la ts eln & guerrters. var ds 
I ar 


Pag. 220, K And in another Place he ſays, ther... 
231. Et ſen- the World has ſuffer'd a great Lol Wa 

xa dubbio &. | \oble and valuatt. Y 
Stata gran 111 loſing lo many 1 1 5 5 on 11 
perdics di Writings about other Things as fue, ; 
res 252 54s thoſe, whereby we might hase Pe 
pregiati, on- learn'd exactly that which we do 


3 . ere c 
4e ciara comprehend now, but by Conjectu 


mente ſi po- e Ci 


teva ſapere 5 „ | e Are 
| quello, che hoggi non ci comprende, ſe non per Conjettura. 1 ſa 


Ed av EEE ON tio 

They may allo objedt what Bu 58 
ſays, that in the Time ef Nero thihte th 
dy'd of the Plague Three * habit 


* 
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Thouſand in One Year, and under 

\ Vie ſpaſi zan Ten Thouſand a Day; and 
WSreronins relates that under a certain 
Emperor there were One Million and 


our Hundred Thouſand Souls in 


the City. 


Wine and Oy! were diſtributed to 


The People, in the time-of the Fru- 


nentations, as they call'd it, it was 
WWifributed to ſcveral Hundred Thou- 


Sands. Lipſius ſays, pag. 171. that 


TSefore Cæſar's Time their Number 


sid exceed Three Hundred Thouſand, 


ut that it decreas'd mightily after- 


yards. 


I anſwer, Thar ag to the Number 
” f thoſe whom the Plague did ſnatch _ 
osway, beſides the ordinary Aggrava- 


aYon in ſuch caſes, if it was exactly 


Vue, it would prove nothing, becauſe 


hae People of the Thirty Five Tribes 
ere comprehended amongſt that of 
Rute City, as we ſhall ſee, and was 
e greateſt Part of it. 

I fay the ſame as to the Frumen- 
tions; the Thirty Five Tribes were 
uf pncerned in them, they did conſti- 


thiite the City of Nome, as well as the : 


n habitants of Rome it ſelf, and were 
hg 12 in 


They may {: ay alſo, that when Corn, 


I15 
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in its Neighbourhod. And we have 
no Account alſo of theſe Frumenta- = 

. . — - . ö 

tions, as is eaſily perceiv'd by the Þ 

blind and uncertain Account Lipſius 

gives of them; all thole Memoirs arc | 

loſt. e 5 IA ſecoli 

| | - ( - | 7 Hora g 

Lat par, Lipfins ſays that all the Soldiers in ne 
aer erg the City were Partakers of theſe Fru- 

| ads, ma mentations, and all the Court with 11 

enim ideo na- All the People who did belong to it; 10 | 

mm a as alſo all the Soldiers belonging to "© 

frumentum 3 1 : Thin 

dominis fer- their Fl᷑ets. He ſays that whole Fa- 7 

i vor 7-15 milies had a Share in it, and that e- 8 n 

act. era! * 3 5 5 | 1 

liber, dc. ven rich Men receiv'd it, under the yg 

Jgitur cen- Name of their Slaves whom they had . 

Hab, of, for at Liberty: And inſinuates that Nuſti 

pleroſque iſto- 5 | Lon 

rum qui ca. not only the Poor were admitted to E 

„„ 36 beim eur tres = der- Four 
fam, 6,7. but others alfo who kept Ser- f the 
ſe, Uxorem, Vdlllts. 

TLiberos, Ser. | 5 - 5 

vulos habuiſſe; aunon probabiliter urbani illi omnes milites in conſorti- 

um hujus frumenti venerunt. Quidni etiam ipſa Aula c Palatmij = 

annonas ſuns hinc acceperint? Anon probabile eſt & Claſſiarios iþſ0s 

in Italia milites. Hi pauperes, aut ſaltem qui ſublevati gauderent He 

water quos liberti, & id genus, maxime fuere. 8 Luſtre 


If al the Reaſons I have brought a Ali 
gainſt their pretended Extent of he Ci nds 
ry, and Multitude of People in it, ard |, 
not ſufficient to convince em, I ſhall diff 
bring the Authority of Franceſco Bock, 15 
ci, who lays, the Roman People wer... 5 


call'< O. 


the 
litar. 
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call'd indifferently Republick, City, vice Frace/ 


5 co Bocchi, Nel 
the Thirty Five Tribes, and the Mi- 55 


litary Forces. | | onde venne 6 


: ne gli antichi 
ſecoli la ſmiſurata potenza di Kon. pag. 164, II Popolo Romane 
hora Reſpublica, hora Citta, hora col nome di MARY Tribu, o di 

Bande militari era nominato. | 


the People of Rome were the ſame polo Romano 
'T hing. 5 85 e una mede- 


ſema coſa, 


In anothcr Place he 70 „ that the Pag. 282. 


i/ Popolo Ro- 


and did conſiſt in the Thirty One ane nume. 
t Ruſtick Tribes, who did live out of & 


O 
* 


Lome in the Country, and in the XXI Bal. 
our Urbane Tribes within the Walls de 0” Tribn 
ff the City. x WES flees 


di Roma net 
Contado, (. 
5 in IV Tribu Urbane dentro tell Mura della Citta, 


ni 


a | He tells us afterwards, that chePag, 284. It 


Cenſo adun- 


Luſtres or Revicws did comprehend a Bow: 
1 Men of Merit, fit for War, for jidera bene, 


non contene- 
„ Hagiſtracy and Publick Government, . Paola 


Hd in a Word, the Citizens of Va- gitrava, ſe 


Je. Hence *tis that Authors ſpeak om 


pl ) differently of the Number of thoſe 1 4 


1 were regiſtred, or ee the Re- Covers pub. 


0 ichi, da 


1 U CL, '# 6 CCC e Ade portay 
343 de 


He ſays alſo, that the Tribes 100 ES hag 


People of Rome were very numerous, /* dale 


Abitaua jn 


Ame, + da 


— — 82 
2 ; 


en anda Fe > agg = a Fn 


ere Civium 1 
RNomanorum ted Citizens. : 


419 A Compariſon between 


| Wal 
 Travagliare according to the Number they found ple, 
Chatini in in that Year, more or leſs Men wereſ wit! 


fomna aiva- regiſtred. Whereby *tis plain, that tie 


* 
} 
+ 


lore. Perche „. © --- at, _ 
gh Scrittori, EY Were only Citizens who werd 


variato ii Written in the Liſt; and every bodiſ ano 


numero de knows that Women, Children, Shop Nen 
gli huomini | 


ſempre dico-KEEPers, and Strangers in Rome, were 


. Cut not and ought not to have been repuf 4 
Bou. 


CL, CC, CC 


millia. Et ſecondo il numero piu & meno rigiſtrava la quantita < mad: 


correva in quel anno. Dove ſs vede, che non erano, ſe non Cittadi he nd 
quelli, i quali ſcritti erano nel cenſo; Ma chi non ſa che le Donne, EY 
Fanciullini, i Bottegai, i Foreſtieri non erano in Roma, & non di oy, 
veano eſſer riputati Cittadini, &c. | 12 e in 


% OO 09 e 4a 
„ Fag. 243, He fays alſo, that the Militthe c 
La. Militia | 5 5 3 kf 3 
& la Civili- and the Citizens were moſt in thJr/2/: 
tu erano % Country about Rome: And that tq In 
oe. 7 fay a Citizen or a Soldier was onſ com. 
omo civile and the fame thing; as alſo that thf as 1 


& ga Soldiers were Husbandmen, or Plowf Shop 
rae il mede- men. | Irepu 
imo. II Sol- „ e fl 10 {e 


dato era Lavoratore di Terra. 


3 He tells us again, that the Peop 22 
grande il Po- Of Rome were very numerous, anf 
pe e did partly live in the City, and par B. 
pabliea ] ly in the Country, in Thirty Fin but 


Roma, di cui | r1bes about Nome. And that th Hun 
La nella Cit. 


y did not comprehend within 1 
5 no „„ WA 


7 
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|Valls a an infinite N Aultitude of Peo. parte nel 


1 2 but that che People who did live S # 


XXXV Tri- 
reg vir out in the Country, and within 6 interne 4 


the City, were eerbus. 4 
Citta non 


LICE 


dy dentro del circuito de ſua Mura numero di gente mfinito; il Poole 


PF 


® 


racchiudeua 


tanto era ee per fare eſerc ui, &c. 


| And he lik V. 112 favs, that the 
pears ot the Couniry Tribes, Who 


e made Part of che City, did compre- 
. hend in ſome Places the Space of Six- pag. 268. In- 


&fty, in others of an Hundred Miles, torno > Ro- 


d una 


all 2bout Rom? : F. rom One Side: bans ſino al ; 


as far as the River Arno, and from Aru, all 


altra ſmo a4 


tif the other Side as far as the River Ga- Gar glas 
Arigliano. 


tg In another Place he aue that the Pag. 148, & 


60, Militia 
nf common People of the Town, ſuch gn ven 


Jas Taylors, Artizans, Shoemakers, ammerteva 
2 Bottegai, ne 

wi Shop-keepers, Weavers, Cc. were 
reputed vile, and were not admitted Piabe della 


| Citta come 
to ſerve i in the War. 5 eee 


| Ru era ftimata, 
| nile, ? been come is ele che era compoſta 4 Bottegai, & di Arti- 
PI ei, Calrola, e & « altri fimili. 


I 

Both Hoſſius and L us: do ſay, 
y 3 not prove, that there were Six 
0 Hundred Nations at Rome; but what 
14 does 


Jy 


di Roma che habitadù fuori vel contado & dentro della Cirta, co- 


Artifici. La 


1260 


ry one of theſe pretended Nations 
at Rome were very numerous in Peo- 
ple, or that they were Six Hundred 


A Compariſon between 


does that ſignifie, if it was true? J piſts, 
dare ſay that we could find as many] bunda 
more at London, underſtanding by af which 


Fo 
G 


Nation ſome {mall Tract of Land, in tha 


ſuch as our Shires or Part of ourſon: “ 
Shires are, or Diſtricts: People might not n 
be apt to fancy, upon this, that cve-Iabunc 
as PI 
giug | 
of the 


cannce 


Nations like France, Spain, Italy, or 


: Germany but it may be, all the Fo- 126 0 


reigners in Rome did not amount toffthors 


Thirty or Forty Thouſand People. Baſil: 
We can fee in Lipſius what ' capitalÞany / 


Countries, or Nations, were under of L 
their Yoke, they did not amount to Chur 


Forty, and among them ſome incon- Iſhip, 


ſiderable ones: I ſhall mention them Two 


| afterwards. However, altho' weſeckc 
_ ſhould grant him that Number of land 


Nations, they could not be every one LLipſi 


of them very populous, when Lipſi- Pnæ 4 
us fixes the Number of the Inhabi- Pi fic- 
dants at Four Millions, as we have ſeen. aut 


What Lipſius ſays of the great Num- Rom 
ber of their Temples, that they had Tem 
above Four Hundred Twenty Four, [the | 
does not prove any thing neither: Idiffe 
For 'tis uſual among Heathens, Pa- Ireck 

„„ eee Ms piſts, 
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piſts, and Mahometans, to have A- 
bundance of Temples, even in Places 


{which are not populous: Superſtition 
in that Point exceeds the true Religi- 


ron: And yet we find that they had 
not many great Temples, but only 


- Fabunaance of Chappels, Adiculæ, 


sas Publius Victor calls them. Geor- 
ius Fabritius has made a great Liſt 
dof their Temples, but for all that he 
r cannot find that there were above 


- 126 of ſome Note; and other Au- 
o thors reckon only about 80, and few 
- Baſiliques. Altho' we never drew 
i fany Argument for the Populouſneſs 
r of London, from the Multitude of 


Churches, or Places of Divine Wor- 
ip, yet I dare fay we have above 


Two Hundred Churches in London, 


e reckoning all thoſe of the Diſſenters 
fand Foreigners, Jews and Papiſts. 


e Lipſius uſes theſe Words, Fuere Ro- 


-u 424 Templa pleraque ex his mag- 


1-nifica & aliter atque aliter ſtructa 
n. aut inſtructa; that is, They had at 


n- Nome Four Hundred Twenty Four 


id Temples that were magnificent, for 


r, [the moſt part, and built or adorn'd 


r: differently. I wonder he does not 
a- freckon as many Temples as there 
were 


121 


—— — <3: Is. -4” 


r ⏑ ne é ͤ⁵ů“ñ ß > 
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were different Nations, beſides theſ 

Temples of the Romans themielyes; 
ee.ſpecially conſidering what he fays ff 
3 207. That Six hundred Nations did inha.] 
Coo nes hit the City, who had their ipecaalſþ 
| es, and the Worthip us'd in chair 
Tan, Twi Own Country. *Tis true he adds, 


pene in Ur. 
oem conflux- Rites, 


ſingulis ſacra 


fun Rituſs ve [hat their Religion Was not publickly 
Parrii efent, exercis'd, and commends the Pietyl 


of the Romans in that Point; for, 


ſays he, if they did admit any otherf 
Religion *twas by the Oracle's Ad. 


vice, and it was practis'd according 


to the Roman Faſhion, Romano more 
_ caita, by baniſhing from it all the na- 


ſty Vanities, or che prodigious Fa- 
bles; abdicatis fiwdis Vanitatibis aut 
Tabularum portentis : So that, by his 


Words, there were no naſty Opiniſ 


ons or Fables in the Religion of the 
Romans. How can a Learned Man 
ſpcak ſo, when he pretends to be a 


Chriſtian? This is a horrid Flattery 


to the Romans: But the Reaſon ol 
his doing ſo was undoubtedly, be- 
cauſe he had embrac'd Popery, which 
is at leaſt as fooliſh and impious in 
its Worſhip as the Old Romans were, 
and has adopted many of their Fol- 


lies; ſo that this is a kind of Apalogyſ 


tor 


for the Religion of Modern Rome. 
But, after all, it ſeems that their 
Priapus and their Venus, two of their 
Deities, were naity and portentous 
enough. 


that a great many Foreign Nations 
did inhabit at Rome, and names a- Scythe, Ponti- 
mongſt em the Britains, or Engliſh : , dc. In 
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Voſſius does alſo inſinuate to us, Voſſ p. 18. 
Ji vivebant 
Cappadoc es, 


Tyanſtib 
We may caſily judge that the Engl iſh 7 
were but few ein Number ther Arte ou 
| atti, Ger- 


It may not be amiſs, e this 
Subject, concerning the Populouſneſs & Brnami. 


of Nome, to ſhew how many empty 


Spaces there were in it, becauſe it 
confirms what we BANE - ſaid of the 
Fevneſs of MH oules 1 in it. 


of the empty Places in Old. 
ROME. 


We have prov'd ſufficiently, that 
Old Rome was not Thirteen Miles 1n 
Circumference, and it may be not 
Ten, conſidering the Sinuoſities of 
its Walls; and now I am to ſhew that 
there was above the Halt of that Space 


Jer. 


It 


mani, Daci, 


r 2 — 
: ZE . ——— Te — 3 — — vs 2 
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It cannot be doubted, but that aces, 
there were many empty Places upon! V ood: 
the Hills of Rome, which were not bake up 
full of Houſes; altho' we muſt not pnd 11 
conceive thoſe Hills, as if they were Viney⸗ 
very high and unacceſſible, for they che 
were inhabited, but not ſo well as! o be 
the lower Parts of the Town. Wee 
know by Hiſtory, and Voſſius owns On 
it, that about every one of thoſe ne of 
_ Hills the Augurs and other Prieſts rithir 
order'd ſeveral empty Places to be dal 
left for their Proceſſions, and to ſtu- TM 
dy the Flying of the Birds, whereby 80 
a great Profit did accrue to them, as laces 
I have already ſhewn, when ſpeaking mee. 
of the Extent. There were Seven nd E 
Hills, with Three Colles among 'em, ouf 
one call'd Collis hortulorum, becauſe nch 
full of Gardens; Hoſſius himſelf owns Build 
that there were many empty Places, 0 th 


as we ſhall ſee elſewhere; the Two uſt 
other little Hills were Collis Vatica- IF 
nus, and Janiculum. Poli! 

nem 


Lipſius owns alſo, that the Hou: 
ſes of the Nobility and great Men r 
had very large Incloſures, and that 4 
__ within the City there was an innu- Int! 
merable Multitude of Country Hou- y le 
ſes; as alſo that their Temples, Ba- | 
ſiliques, 
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| liques, Porches, Caircus's, Market. Lip. p. 183. 0 


: Templa, The- 
laces, Tribunals of Juſtice, Fora, airs Be 


| V oods, Bathing-places, Fc. did Porticus, Cir- 


n b | - 
Hake up the greateſt Part of the Town. 6h, Fora, Luci 
00 And indeed they had great Gardens, publica, max- 


: | 5 imam partem 
ineyards, Orchards, Meadows, c. e 


n the City, which made the Streets un. 
to be few in Number, ſhort and ſi- olimpiodorus 
nuous. i 1 85 ee ö, 
5 | 5 5 Li p. 199. 
Olimpiodorus tells us, that every Duaque ma- 
ne of the great Houſes of Rome had gnarum Do- 
vithin it ſeif whatever a Town of a 777 . 
| ns N in ſeipſa ha- 


iddle Size can contain, vg. A bet, quæcunq; 


irque, Portico's, Scats of juſtice, e 
vi emples, Wells, and ſeveral Bathing re, nempe Cir- 

: ! AA 7 cum, Fora, 
S Places. And Lipſius adds, that there Te da Tb. 


ere One Thouſand Seven Hundred je; Balnea di. 
nd Eighty Houſes of that ſort. The %%, &c. 


Tales autens 


ouſes even of the Great Men being Dona in ©". 


x: generally low, as we call now the 4 Urbe fue- 


7 \ 5 z an 8. 
Buildings 4 la Romaine, according * Lipf. p. 176. 


o the Old Roman Faſhion, they e 

Re f Armatè ſcri- 
uſt have been generally of a great ca rat 
xtent; eſpecially if we believe ſome Rrormarorum 
ooliſh ancient Authors, and among ## 0 ae 20 
hem e th 535 oh. 6 dent] millia Servo- 
nem “ Alhenæus, WRO confidently rum pale, 
ays, that ſome of the Romans did nec ur qua- 
cep Ten or Twenty Thouſand Ser-Froren fed 
ants, not to make any Profit of em 2. aut 

. 7 ä | . ubſequas eos 
y letting 'em out to work ery; PE arg 
es Ut rent, 


x i 
7 
| 
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magnus, du- 
odecim Millia 


zmilliarias, id 


eſt ſmgulas © 
mille paſſu- 
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but only to be attended by 'em a 
they went along the Streets. Certain. 
ly thoſe Gentlemen muſt have had 
vaſt Houſes to lodge ſo great a Mul. 
titude of Servants and Lackeys. [1 
queſtion whether all the Streets of 
Nome, being ſo narrow, had been ca- 
pable of holding Forty Thouſand 
Men walking at once. I wonder that 
Lipſius, who quotes him, does not 
ridicule him: Inſtead of that, he ſays 


Lipſ. p. 11 himielf, that Beliſarius, who was the 


Beliſarius ille 


ſubFuſtimano General of Juſtinianis Armies, had 
welve Thouland ſuch Servant-men 
Bs Of Slaves, who. were his own. *Tis 
propris ju. true, he does not ſay that he kept 
uit, them all at Rome, or that they did 
. follow him in the Streets. 
Domes Nero. Voſſius tells us, that the Houſe o 
ws pluresPor- Nero had many treble Portico's, eve- 
ricus triplices » 
ry one a Thouſand Paces long. 

* Lipfrus ſays the fame, and adds, 


um contine- that there was a great Pond likea Sea, 


bat. ſurrounded all about with Houſes like 
„Lipſp. 199. 2 Town; beſides ſeveral Lands, Vine- 


In Domo Ne- 
ronis Porticus yards, Paſture- grounds and Woods, 


e with a Multitude of Cattle, and Wild 
jariæ, item 
Nag Beaſts of all kinds, Ce. . 


Maris inſtar, 1 We 


circumſep- | 
tum Zdificiis ad Urbium ſpeciem. Rua inſuper, Aub, atque Vineti; 


& Paſcats, Sylviſque varia, cum multitudine omnis generie P FOO 
4e Ferarum, RC. a 
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| We have ſeen already the Expoſtu- 


lations of Valerius an dJeneca, againſt 


the vaſt Compaſs of the Houies of tips. p. 198. 


the Romans, {or they had Palaces, 


Habebant 
Atlas æ mu- 


ſay they, as big as Cities. 1 


There were in the City about Nine 
Hundred Bathing- places for private 


Perſons, and One Thouſand Three 
Hundred Fifty great Ciſterns of Wa- 
ter, which they call'd Lakes, Lacus. 

Their T hermes and publick hot 
Bathing- places were alſo very nume- 


rous, and ſome of them of an incre- 


dible Bigneſs, inſomuch that their 


Authors affirm, there were in ſome a- 


boye Three Thouſand Cells ſeparat- Lipſ. p. 192. 


ed one from another, and that they 
were as large as Provinces, as already 


ſaid, which is a prodigious Hyperbo- 


le. Some did reckon Twenty, others 


Sixteen great publick Thermes, which 


had every one of em a ſpecial Aque- 
duct or Conduit of Water, and a. 
great Baſon or Receptacle to preſerve 
.| and keep the Water, they call'd it 


Caſlellum aquarum; for the Inhabi- , 


tants of Rome being a very idle Peo- 


| ple, and wearing little Linnen at that 


time, did waſh and bathe themſelves 


| continually, Winter and Summer, 


no 
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now in hot and then in cold Waſyreq 
„„ S- SY vere d 

Their Temples were alſo nume. yen 
rous; altho' ſome Authors mentionfxes, 

only 11, ſome 19, and others 21 Ba. l th 

ſiliques or ſtately Temples, but their Il Div 

_ other Temples, and the Chappels cal'dfſe pla 
Eaiculz, were in great Numbers, as|{f the 
before faid, with Courts and Vards Hand- 
about *em, and they were all iſled. Pladi: 

All the Houſes of the common Eiller. 
People were allo iſled, as I ſaid elſe-fF Fo 
where. I ſuppoſe it was to prevent ; alſo 

Fire from the next Houſes; that was garu 
io order'd by Nero, after he had Naces 
burnt the City; N Domus non com- Horſe 
munzone parietum, ſed propriis queque ſuffoc 
Muris ambirentur, as the Authors ope- 
ſay; that is, in order that every Houſe e. 
ſhould be encompaſs'd by its own ſuildi 
Walls, and not by a common Wall. hat is 

Their Theatres, Amphitheatres, | Ty, 

Cirques, Naumachia's, and Arena's, I p 
were all Places of a large Extent with þ the 
great Incloſures; *tis pretended that ſiqe 

lome of them could hold Two or þ..... 
Three Hundred Thouſand Souls all Aled 
ſitting, but 'tis a Story. Lipſius lays 


Son 


only about One Hundred Thouſand, Ju 
ſome Exgliſb Authors ſay Two 1 r thi 
| ; dred 
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a. red and Fifty Thouſand : There 


ere Six or Seven Naumachia's, E— 
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C- even Amphitheatres, | Seyen Thea- 1 


nres, and Seven or Eight Cirques: 


All thoſe Places had their own ſpeci- 
yl Diverſions, but ſometimes all ſorts 


f Plays were performed in every one 
if them, as Pugiles or Fighters at 


Handy- cuffs, Curſores or Runners, 
ladiators, Wreſtlers, Hunters and 


nKillers of wild Beaſts, Battles both 
If Foot and Horſe, and Sea-fights; 
alſo Ludi Tauriles or Bull-fightings, 


aces of Carts with Two or Four 
*- Horſes, as alſo Comedies or Plays, 
„ puffoons, Merryandrews, Dancing, 


'S ope-dancing, Conſorts of Muſick, 


e c. All their publick Places and 
1 Juildings had ſome Area about 'em, 
bat is, a Court or Yard. 


„They had a good Number of Luci 


* Boſcages conſecrated to their Gods, 
h þ the Number of Thirty Two, and 


it kfides ſeveral other Woods and 


;roves; they had alſo ſeveral Places 


Some do reckon Ten Curiæ, Courts 


is ſhgarum quadrigarumque Curſus, or 


lled Hu, Pagi, Ville publice. 


Juſtice, Places of Greeting, and 
wy their Political Councils and pub- 
5 | hc lick 


1 


 mcet. Note that Lipſius, pag. 190 


Five, vis. Forum Romanum, or 
Fulii, Forum Auguſti, Forum Ne 
ve, Forum Trajani, and Ten Mat They 


great Slaughter-houſe or Carnificina 
Some reckon in all Nineteen For 


A Compariſon between 
lick buſineſs of Law. Authors men Aut! 
a 


tion alſo Four Places calPd Senatuldy 
where the Magiſtrates and Senate dif 


Ther 
Twe 
I All tl 
lisks, 
rches, 
em a; 


e Spe 


docs not mention any more Fora pul 
lica in quibus Res & Lites ageba 
tur, Places for publick Buſinefs, tha 


ket-places, among which there was the * 


em, | 
rd p: 


| others Seventeen, others only Ele The) 


and Actors of the Stage did exerci 
themſelves before they came 


Portico's, which did ſerve to th 
Wreſtlers; the Roſtra, I fuppoſe, di 
Herve the young Adyocates and Rhe 

toricians to exerciſe themſelves i 
before they durſt appear in the Court 
of Juſtice or other Aſſemblies. 


They had ſeveral Places called $7; 
Aa, Odea, Xiſti or Xiſia, Roſtra; 
ſome of which they performed the 
Horſe and Mens Races, ſuch we 
Stadia, altho? no body can ſay whe 


Ther 


they were; in the Odea the Muſicia ge 


J C 
1 Ho 
ortz C 
They 
ms 11 
loſed 
ards a 


* Authof theiz 


the Stage; the Xz/#; were fo 
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Authors ſay there were F our O- 

Ea in the Town. 

There were Two Coloſſes, as al- 

Two Columnæ Ceochlides.. 

All their Conduits or Aqueducts, O- 

isks, Pyramids, Columns, triumphal 

ä rches, and Statues, had every one of 

em an empty Space before it, for 

e Spectators to conſider of them. 


( 
þ 
1 


They had alſo a great many Statues — 
che Streets, which did encumber — 
Jem, but the Emperor Claudius or- 
' rd part of them to be remoy'd. H 

They had ſeveral public Walks q 
| the Town. | 


TThere were ſome Hippodromur, 
ere they did exerciſe their Horſes, 
| Hippodromus Aureliana, &c. i 
some Learned Men had great and | 
je Houſes, Gardens and Orchards 
the Town, as Lucanus, Saluſtins, 
pidius, Terentius, Seneca, &c. Hor- 
Je. Circus Saluſtii, Domus Latera- 
 Horti Mecenatis, Hort: Getz) 
Prei Ceſaris, Armiluſtrum. g 
They had alſo many fine Mauſo. — 
ins in the Town, which were all 9 
f 


di 
Hoſed and iſled with Courts or 


rds about them, but the moſt part 


their Manſoleums were without 
_— K 2 the 


IE = any ——-— > = : 


I — „ m arg ms, v.27.” 1 as, 2” 20 
En = ˙ . Ez 
— _ „ at one Mer Ae - a 


— — — 


14 


of the High-ways. 


tars, as Ara Mercurii, Ara Jovis, & 
as alſo Thirty Four Jani, or Figure” = 


Emperors there were Twenty =, 


Nineteen) Six great Obclisks, - 
Forty Two little Ones. 


: and the new; and Thirty Six Triun 
phal Arches of Marble. wes 


ber, ſome ſay Eighty Four; ſome (| 
Ivory, Equi eburnei, Ninety Fo 


Three in number. 


for their Gladiators, ſuch as we 
called Ludus Mamertinus, Ludus ma ors 


4 Gagel between 
the Gates of the City, on the Sid 4g F 
x &. 
Seven 
e Nur 
e3--1 


: 


There were ſeveral Places diſtat 
from Temples which were call'd / 


YN ds ti 
LA W 
caſting 
Some 
cnty 


1ch w 
Ther. 


Fr, an 
They bad Two Capitols, the O 7 
o gr 
aZzZa's 
Pliny 
ſaid, 
gets, 
ove 1 
bur HL 
Theſe 


of Janus, in all the Parts of th 
Town. 
Authors tell us alſo that under t 


publick Libraries, (ſome ends 


In ſeveral Corners of the To) 
they had ſome great Figures of He 
ſes, ſome of Brafs gilded over, Eq 
nei inaurati, Twenty Four in ny 


in number, ſome fay One Hundr. 


Twenty Four; and ſome call'd ! tra « 


qui magni, or great Horſes, Twen Ids. 


| They had, beſides their Cirqu [ Gaid 
and Theatres, ſeyeral other Pladj-” 
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, Ludus Dacicus, Ludus (Ami. 
| *% Ludus Gallicus, Ludus Mar ti 
bs, &c. 


e Number of Fifteen; Piſcinæ pub- 


Faſtings, as in Weddings, Oc. 


} 


1ch were Conduits of Water. 


1zZa's about them. 


ſaid, Two Hundred and Thirteen 
cets, Panvinius does not reckon 
'fove Two Hundred Ten, Victor 
: ur Hundred Twenty Four. 


f 
| 


$1 helc Two laſt reckon'd Eleven 
fra or Camps, and Seventeen 


Ads. 


N Panvinius ſpeaks of 329 Ovens, 


a1 ſaid before. 


JOIympiodorus ſays that there were 
Foz Iſlands, or ſmall Houſes in 


J, to which Yi&or agrees; but 
| - 24: Pan- 


7 


F Several Places call d N e to 


2; I doubt theſe laſt were ſome 
| pnds to learn Swimming; the Ny 
24 were ſome publick Houſes for 


Some alſo reckon Twenty, others 
ycnty Four Waters, Aguæ; all 


There were Two Septizoniums Se- 

% and One of Titus. There was 
les Trajani, Moles Adrian, as 
WO great and ſtately Caſtles with 


Pliny reckon'd, as we have alrea; 
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Panvinius ſays only Forty One Tho Th 

ſand and ſome Hundreds. Lipfaſtion'c 

owns that there were no more than b 

46602, as already ſaid. ava 
Tiis thought that the Number a-, 
Houſes diminiſh'd after Nero's bur: Se 

ing of the City, becauſe they maq / ta, 

of ſeveral ſmall Houſes but Ongr/7p- 
wherein ſeveral Families liv'd upgjuaCz 

-.. the Ground. floor. r 
Tacitus tells us that the whole CL Th 

ty was not burnt, but only part have 
Quippe inke- it: Rome, ſays he, is divided inſtheir 
gone: 14 89: Fourteen Parts call'd Regions, FoFour 
quarum qua- were left intire, Three quite di been 
For inegre ſtroy'd, and as for the other Seyc all th 
res folotenu there were but few Houſes left, IThirt 
„ (hatter'd and half burnt. divide 
e e Their Horrea or Granaries for Co H. 
veſtigia ſupe- did alſo take up a great Room, thſtury v 
prop __ were numerous. [I belicye there vllittle! 
One in almoſt every Street, to td, fre 
number of 276; they were alſo orc fter'd 
red to keep things depoſited. {mined 

I ſpoke already of their Milſ'em a 
they were alſo very numero the N 
ſince there were ſome in all the Pal Horſe 
of the Town, proportionably to t Servi 
Numbers of the People. _ 


Thi 
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There are many other Places men- 


Arion'd in Hiſtory whereof no account 
Man be given, as are theſe, Scholæ, 


Lavacrum Agrippinæ, Thermæ No- 
ati, Nymphæum Alexandri, Seve- 


Ii Septa, Agrippinæ Cippta, Balbi 
epta, Carceres, Stadium, Siagnum A. 


nrippæ, Prata Flaminia, Buxeta, Hl. 
02 Czſaris, Agar atoriun, Prata Bac 


(Hi. 


9 Their Campus Martius muſt needs 
have been a very large Place, ſince 
their Authors tell us that Three or 


Four Hundred Thouſand Men have 


dIbeen muſter'd there at a time, vzz. 


all the Men fit for Soldiers in the 
Thirty Five Tribes; every Tribe was 


oof Horſe and Foot, and every Cen- 


aitury was divided from the other by a 


litcle Incloſure call'd Septum or Ovi- 
, from whence every Man was mu- 


Irnined by the Cenſors, who queſtionꝰd 
em about their Fortune and Eſtate, 


| che Number of their F amily, their 
Horſes and Arms, their Age, their 


Services: That Place muſt certainly 
have been very lauge 


: 


divided there into its Centuries both 


Jfter'd one after another, being exa- 
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Beſides that Field of Mars, off 
Campus Martins, whereon the Popegſ 
have ſince built what they call Leoni. 
na Urbs, by the Name of one Leon 
who began it, there were ſeveral o- 
_ thers empty and without Buildings 
to the number of about Twenty, vg. 
Campus Horatiorum, Ridiculi, uli] i; 
cami, Jovis, Licinii, Campus dcele | 
ratus, where the Criminals were puꝗ 
niſned, Campus Martialis, Hſquilig 
nus, Brytianus, Codetanus, Ottavil 
us, Fecuarius, Lanatarius, Himina. 
lis, Agrippe, Vaticanus, Figulinas| 
 Agonins, Flore, Trigemmorum, C. 

= fimontanus, Furinarum, and {ome 0. 
e Thers; e SE ok 
There were allo, beſides the Fields, 
Ten or Eleven Places, called Caſerd 
or Camps, as Caſira M:ſenatinm, Ca- 


ftra Lecticariorum, Caſtra Peregrina, 


_ Cafira Vittimariorum, Caſtra Gypii- 


ana, Caſtra Salgamatiorum, Caſtra 
Fetera, Caſira Silicariorum, Caſtra 


Tabellariorum, Coſtra Pretoria, Ca. 
fra Equitum ſingulorum, &c. 


Some ancient Authors tell us that 


there were Twenty Gates, others ſay 
Thirty, or Thirty Four, or Thirty 


- 


Seven. oy 


Sor 


WAYS» 
Sor 


ſhall 
alth 
grea 
vera 
Diſt 
the! 
obl 
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Some reckon Twenty Nine High+ 
aways others more, 


Some reckon Seyen Bridges, others 
9 Eight. As alſo 734 Towers about 
Ithe Walls of the Town for its De- 
fence. But theſe three laſt Articles 
do not concern our Subject, which 
is the Vacuum or Emprinels: of Old 
4 Rome. 85 

So that we may eaſily perceive 
4 Rome was not very full of Houſes. 


But before I leave this Head I muſt 


| take notice that ſome think the For- 
ty Five Stews or Bawdy-houſes, Lu- 
panaria, were alſo Publick Buildings, 
4 becauſe thoſe Authors mention them 
| as well as the publick Latrines or 
Houſes of Office, otherwiſe they ſay 
it was impoſſible to know preciſely 


all the private Houſes that were ſuch , 


and that it ſeems they ſhould have 


been in greater Number, becauſe they 
are more numerous among us. L 


ſhall not pretend to decide this Point, 
altho' I believe the Romans were a 


great deal chaſter than we are, for ſe- 


veral Reaſons. Firſt, Becauſe the | 
Diſcipline was more exact among 
them. Secondly, Their People 3 


oblig d to marry by their Laws, 1 


mean 
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mean the Men, and thoſe who were] 
ſo were ſooner admitted to Prefer- : 
ment than others; and I find that 
unmarry'd Men, and eyen Soldiers, þ 


were caſhier'd at the time of the Cen. 


ſus or Review. Now the better ſort] 
le did all protcis the Mi- 
litary Art, tho* they were able to 
exerciſe all ſorts of Civil Affairs alſo. | 
Thirdly, They did not feed fo high 
as we do, being more frugal and o- 
Fourthly, They were not ſo 
eaſie or rich. Fifthly, I find in their 
Authors that Men could kill their} 
Wives when drunk or taken in Adul-} 
tery, or when they had robbed em; 
ſo that to be ſure thoſe Women took | 
great Precaution, J7 non caſte ſalt- 
tem cautæ; and as for the Free- born 
unmarry'd Women, which we call! 
M aids, they put em to Death when | 
guilty of Whoring or at leaſt it was | 


of the Peop 


ber. 


a Maxim amongſt em that they 


deſerv'd it, as we ſee by Horatius, 

ſaying Virginum culpæ levis una mors | 
et, that is to ſay, Death is too Lt- | 
tle a Puniſhment for a Free- born Maid | 

Sixthly, | 
We have teen that they d did not allow | 

: Women of honeſt F amilies to con- 
: veric | 


who commits Fornication. 
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verſe with Men, and there was a Law 
| againſt it; and I believe that thoſe 
| Forty Five Bawdy-houſes were only 
of Female Slaves, and were tolerated 
only for the uſe of Men Slaves, or 
the worſt ſort of Men. We find in 
Horace ſeveral Names of ſuch lewd 
Women, whereof he takes notice; 
they were Slaves for the moſt part, 
| thoſe Lydias, Licias, Chloes, Pho- 
' foes, Amarillis, Barines, Lalages, 


Phillides, Glyceras, &c. were all 


Slaves; Serva Bryſeis niveo colore mo- 


vit Achillem. But I will not be too 


poſitive in that matter, and ſhall not 


oppoſe but that theſe Forty Five 
Bawdy-houſes have been as big and 
as full of Women as the Popiſh Nun- 


neries are. Seventhly, I read alſo in 
their Authors, that when One of 
their Veſtals, who were but Six in 
number, had been found in fault in 
that reſpect, ſhe was by the Law bur- 
ned alive. 


If any ane ask where thoſe Three 


or Four Hundred _Thouſand Men 
did lodge at the time of their Luſtres 
or Reviews, if there were but about 


Fifty Thouſand Houſes, I anſwer, 
This Objection is no more againſt 
CO OE Ms 3 


1 


courſe of People from all Parts; 
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me, than againſt their own Authors, 
who were contemporary, and ſay 
that there were no more Houtes than 
I ſaid, and no more Stricts, which 
is alſo b:liev'd by their modern Au- 


thors, as Nardini, Bocchi, and Lip- 13 
ſius. The ſame 
ſed againſt the modern Relations con- 


Queſtion may be rai- 


cerning the Carnaval of Venice, at 
which time there is a prodigious Con- 


eſpecially againſt what is generally 
reported of Modern Rome, which 
perhaps has not the half or Sg third 


part of the Houſes the Old had. It | 
was publiſh'd by all the News Pap: IS 


not long ago, that there were in the 


time of their Spiritual Fair or Jubilee 


about a Hundred and F ifty Thouſand 


Strangers; ſo that I may ask in m 


turn, Where did all thoſe Men lodge? 2 
And I have ſo much the moreReaton 


to ask it, becauſe theſe did lye in 


Houſes and Beds, whercas Soldiers 


did lye under the Sky, /1:5 dio, gene- 


rally, and thoſe Luffra or Cenſus 


were made in Summer, 1o that un- 


doubtedly they did ſor the moſt part 
lye in the Fields, cither in the City 


or out of it, and appeared in the 
Camp 


but 


Rome and London. 


Campof Mars at the appointed time; 
they us'd Tents then as we do, and 
| theſe Luſtres did hold only once in 
Five Vears, ſo that great Preparati- 


| ons no doubt were made for them a- 


gainſt that time, as We do in our 


P airs, and as is done at Rome for cheir 


Jubilee. | 

We have ſcen alſo that there were 
many other empty Fields in Rome, 
wherein thoſe Soldiers might cncamp 
| under their Tents. 


What is ſaid concerning their Luz 


fires, holds alſo as to their Comitia, 
either Tributa, or Curiata, or Centu- 
riata, which were an Aſſembly or 


Meeting of all the States of their 
Thirty Five Tribes, or only of the 


Senators, or of fome of their Centu- 
ries; thoſe Aſſemblies were nothing 


near ſo numerous as the Meeting of 
the Soldiers at their Luftres, fo that 


they could caſily find Lodgings in 


Rome. 


One thing did hinder ; a great many 
People from coming to Rome to ſee 


the tine Plays and Shews, which is, 
that they did imitate them in the Pro- 


vinces, where they had alſo their 
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Theatres, Cirques and Gladiators, and 


all 
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Vicomagiſtri 48. 
Curatores 2 


A Compariſon between 


all the other Spectacles, tho* not ſo 
magnificent as at Rome. 


HERE follows an Epitome of Old | 
Rome, taken out of Publius Victor, 


Panvinius, and other Authors. 
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Regio III. 
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Vicomagiſtri 49. 
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Rome and London Compared — 


H E Learned have been 0 generally 
peoſſeſs d with an erronedus Opinion of 
the Beauties and Gloxies: (as they are 
Pleas d to ſpeak ) of O!d Rome, 4g? I find my 
elf obliged ro* confure their Error, by ſhewing 
riefly, Thar the pretended Beauties © 204 Rome 
ere nor Com arable 0 thoſe; 5 London,” 
sat preſenb . X73 6,58 
'Tis granted} t SP 0% homes 5 ite E. Peror' 
Time, was Incomparable in the Magnificence 


zreat Number of *emgiwhich was occafion'd by 
noble Emulation amoig the ſaid Emperors, to 
gnalize themſelves by erecking ſome glorious 
difice, and their Endeavours to Our-do each 
ther therein. This publick Spirit was in Rome, 


nder the Emperors ; whether for want of Pow- 
er, or for want of Artiſts, ! I ſhall not determine. 
iſtorians, however, attribute to King Tarqui- 
ius Priſcus the ſeven 28 Cloacas, or Sewers, 
all'd by Pliny and Strabo, Operum Onmium Maxi- 


ind the 
, during his Conſulſhip, Gc. 


wealth, when the Emperors aſſumed the Go. 
vernment, 


be Beauties and Lee of Old 


f her publick Buildings of all Sorts, and the 


yen before the time of irs Emperors, there be- 
ng now and then ſome Illuſtrious Patriot that 
dorn d it with ſome noble Structure at his own 
Wharge. Bur it does not appear to have been 
opredominant when Rome was a Republick, as 


mum, the greateſt Work of all. The Beginning 
ff the — is likewiſe attributed to Numa, 
ant heon to Agrippa, Son in Law ta 


ut, after the Qverthrow of the Common 
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he Beauties and Advantages, of Old 
Rome and London Compared together. 


IHE Learned have been ſo generally 


mþ!cas'd to ſpeak ) of Old Rome, that I find my 
nic} obliged to confute their Error, by ſhewing 


ul 
2 
Iv 
ut 


1dÞreat Number of emg which was occaſion d by 
noble Emulation among the (aid Emperors, tc 
gnalize themſelves by erecting ſome glorious 
difice, and their Endeavours to Our-do each 


yere not Comparable to thoſe of London, as ir 
sat preſenn ; „ 


Time, was Incomparable in the Magnificence 


ng now and then ſome IIluſtrious Patriot thar 
dornd it with ſome noble Structure at his own 


opredominant when Rome was a Republick, as 
nder the Emperors ; whether for want of Pow- 
r, or for want of Artiſts, 1 ſhall not determine. 
iſtorians, however, attribute to King Tarqui- 
ius Priſcus the ſeven great Cloacas, or Sewers, 
all'd by Pliny and Strabo, Operum Omnium Maxi- 
num, the greateft Work of all. The Beginning 

of the Capitol is likewiſe attributed to Numa, 


neu, during his Conſulſhip, &c. 


vealth, when the Emperors aſfumed the Go- 


poſſeſs d with an erroneous Opinion of 
the Beauties and Glories (as they are 


riefly, That the pretended Beauties of Old Rome 


Tis granted, that Old Rome, in the Emperor's | 


ff her publick Buildings of all Sorts, and the 
ther therein. This publick Spirit was in Rome, 
yen before the time of its Emperors, there be- 


harge. But ir does not appear to have been 


and the Pantheon to Agrippa, Son in Law ta 
ur, after the Qverthrow of the Commons 


vernment, 
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vernment, the City began to flouriſh more a1 


85 Græcia gapta ferum Victorem cepit, 8 Arte, 
Fach Emperor beſtowed a Part of the Public 


ſlccarce any thing to Recommend it to the Worl( 


Emperors begun to {way over that vaſt Empire 


of human impotent Pride. 


A Compariſon between 


3 chea 
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more in publick Edifices, with all the Arts ( 


. 


Greece, For, as the Poet ſays, 


Intulit agreſti Latio, &c. 


Revenue in adorning Rome with Magnificent 
Buildings, which before wo och Time hat 


Tis almoſt Incredible, how it improved it 
noble and publick Structures, . ſuch as Templi, 
Theaters, Obelizques, Cirques, Thermes, Portico 
Columns, &c. in the ſpace of 200 Years after thy 


And their Number increas d continually, till th 


er of the Empire as transferr'd ro Conſt anti] Ce. 
Hope T | | 4 
My Defign therefore is not to compare Link 
Aan to Old Rome in that Point. But I dare aver Tre 
That all the Beauties of Old Rome, taken altogel . 
ther, were not Comparable to the noble Sight o That 
ſo many Hundreds of Ships and Boats that ſwarm ber, Ui 

in our Thames, ſuch a Proſpect as never was in hom t 
Rome's Power to afford. A Beauty nor only uſe. Nor 


tal and laſting, bur alſo comfortable and delight oble E 
ing; producing daily new Profits and Delight|Þ Lond 
and preſenting continually ro the Eyes and Minde, 
of the Spectators Plenty of all deſirable Things}! he! 
It offers likewiſe to the Mind a folid and Iafting$5 Mov 
Grandure, Whereas all the fine Structures fe Tyb 
Rome were moſt expenſive, but barren and ule. It co 
leſs Things, ſubject to Decay, and empty Shewaen, th 

e Bottom 
e ruir 
les, as 
a ba 
reatef] 
ard, 


How delightful is it to go in Summer. time in 
Boats, with ſo much eaſe and ſo little Charge, 
irom one end of this vaſt City of London to the 
other; and how convenient, to carry Goods at 


Rome and London 

) cheap a Rate ? To go 10 or 12 Miles up and 
own this noble River to a great many fine Places 
pon it, by the favour of it's Flux and Reflux. 
Ind to ſee from Greenwich, Deptford, and Black- 
all, ſo many Ships ſailing with a full Sail daily 
p and down this rich River, 


arher turn the Stomach of any Man accuſtom- 
1 to the Limpidity and gentle Stream of the 


rench Poer, compares the Warer of the. Tyber 
> the Filth and Putrefaction that runs out of an 
icer. And another has made theſe comical 


lolence and frequent Innundations. 
ly Ceft bien à vous, Monſieur le Tibre 
Die Faire ainſi tant de fa pon, 


ol Vous dans qui un petit Poiſſon 
ei Trouve à peine un Mouvement libre, 
8 That is to ſay, you have little Reaſon, Mr. 


Nor was it poſſible for Old Rome, with all it's 


dos Mounts and little Hill., and the meanneſs of 
ode Tyber running through it. 
It could not be a healthful Place, by its Situa- 


in 
ge, 
the 


at 
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a barren Ground, ſome part Hills, but the 


* Admirers 
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Whereas the Tyber, a little, naſty, and malig- 
ant River, upon which Rome is ſeated, would 


Foames, And therefore Sr. Amand, a famous 


erſes upon it, iu reference. to its miſchieyons 


ber, ro brag and blufter as you do, You in 
hom the leaſt Fiſh can hardly have a free Motion. 


Jeble Edifices, to be a fine City, comparatively 
d London ; conſidering it's narrow and crooked 
treets, the ſorry M/oden-Houſes of the generality 
Bf the People, which were but one Story high, 


on, the greateſt Part of the City ſtanding in a 
Porrom, and it's noiſom River overflowing it, to 
e ruin of many Houſes, and even of great Tem-. 

les, as Hiſtory tells us. Ir ſtood, as it does now, 


reateſt part Vallies, with Fields ro the South- 
ard, and the Air ſomething groſs, as the greateft 
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+ Geo. Fa- *Admirers of Rome tell us themſelves, and tu iter, 
bricins,p. 256. adjacent Country fall of Marſhy Grounds, cal iſting © 
Fez in Solo led in Latin, Lacune, zut th 


ſteo ill, & ber- Whereas London in joy's a good Air, and haWrivza, 
8 . d. fine Proſpect on all fides ; the Ground upaſpre Inc 
ON E 1 jog „„ Which it ſtands being in moſt places like rhreadth 


with th 
Buildin; 
Of r 
bven $ 
I, Gile 
and ne: 
differ 


oore -d 


Back of an Als, By which Situation it has q 
* are objecka, One ſide the Proſpedt of a noble River, with: 
wo Cali ali. fine open Country, full of Meadows, Garden 
gente g 4ris- Trees, and Houſes, yeilding great Variety 0 
5 delighttul Objects. And on the other, delicat 
Fields and Meadows, of the fineſt Green in th 
World; with abundance of large and near Fi 
lages, at a ſmall Diſtance from each other, and 
pleaſant Malls ro em, affording the Comfor: Fereet, 
2 {weet and delicate Air. lrews-&. 
The ancient Authors rake no Notice of th{Coache 
alk of Old Rome, which makes ir queſtionpnd tha 
able, whether they were ſuch as we have abou or 6 
London in almoſt all the Parts adjacent to th The 
Town; particularly in St. Fames's-Park, fidÞne at 
Park, and in many pablick Places within th Bridge 
City. es ide, O\ 
The Streets of 1 . the Crofs-Vi/q bil, on 
thereof, are another Beauty beyond that of OHlAg at. 
Rome. The fir#t are generally of a good Lengiſjourth 
and Breadth moſt of em in aftrairLine, eſpecial] nd of 
in the new Buildings, that have been Erected wit Of 1 
in theſe 50 Years laſt paſt ; which comprehendſt the 
three Parts in four of London and WeſtminſteſCharin: 
within the Bills of Mortality. The Houſes there Hatton 
in generally 4 or 5 Stories High, ſome of 'enÞranch 
more, including that which is under Ground anÞt. Fan 
is Inhabited; being large and convenient Houſe eng 40 
Uniform, and many of em Stately, ight 
IT be Croß- Nays are no where to be parallelledþ adding 
both for their Number and Handſomneſs, anole, 
I am {ure 0/4 Rome could afford no ſuch thin Houſe 
There a are fine —_ Ways in London and Men the 
: „ minj# 


r. qu (it bj ect is 5 


| Rome and London. 
inſter, Which may be called Septivia, as con- 
Wiſting of 7 Branches, and ſome of 9 Branches, 
zur there are a great many - Quatrivia and 
[rivia, that is ro (ay, of 4 and 3 Branches that 
re Incomparable; which is to be aſcribed to the 
Preadth, Length, and Straitneſs of our Streets, 
vith the Uniformity and Handſomneſs of the 
%% wd e E 
Of rhe firſt ſort is the Croß-Nay called the 
Weven Streets, with a Pyramid in the Center, in 
a:. Gzles's Pariſh, And another not far from it, 
ind near the Grey- hound Coffee-Houſe, formed by 
different Streets, viz. Grafton, Monmouth, and 


r ofitrcer, Weſt.- Street, Browns-Garden, St. An- 
Prews. Street. Tis obſervable, that ſeveral 
oaches can ride a- breaſt in every one of them, 
nd that from the very Croß-· Tay, one may ſee into 
& or 6 other Streets near it. . 
The fineſt Croß-VWays, of four Branches, are, 
dne at the lower end of Fleet - ſtreet, where Fleet- 


ide, over againſt Guild- Hall. A third in Corn- 
{ldgate, the third co London- Bridge, and the 
nd of St. Fames-ſtreet, another, Sc. 


Of three Branches, a fine one is to be found 
at the lower end of the Hay-Marker, another at 


Pranches very long, a fourth ar the lower end of 
Pt. James- Street, and another at the upper end of 
ighr eaſily be made a noble Quatrivium, by 


adding Great Queen: ſtreet to it. To which pur. 
poſe, twere but pulling down a Couple of 


”” 


Moore-Streets, Hop-Lane, King-Street , Church- 


Wridge ftands. Another in the Middle of Cheap- 
bil, one Way leading to Biſhopſgate, another to 
ourth to the Mal- Exchange. And, at the upper 


baring- Croß, a third in Holbourn over againſt 
Hatton-Garden, very broad, and ſome of the 


eLongacre, which cuts Drury-Lane in two and 


Houſes, which make the Coming into the Street 
on the fide of Prury-/ane very Inconvenient to 
bel. are en 
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aut lætius Con- Whereas at London the common People, and ey: 
 vivium eſſet,pro Servants, are better cloathed and fed, than the R 


Piſciculi, & The Markets at Rome were neither ſo Numerous 
Porcinæaliquot nor ſo well Stocked, as ours. Tis well Known 


galitus, & um. Ages they lived moſt upon Pap, as has been obſervel 
nium ditium already. Their Cibarie Leges afore-mentioned, are 


| {a Lintea, ſerò or ſuch Store-Honſes of all kind of Wares, or Com. 
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Carts and Coaches, and dangerous to Paſſengers. 4 
great many ſuch other Accommodations might be mad, 
in this City, at a ſmall Expence, which would h 
convenient for Trade, and very Ornamental. 
I paſs by a great many other conſiderable Cyan 
Mays. ſome of em very fine, and others not unwor. 
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thy being taken Notice of. | x: Co 
_ _ Tho! the Romans had many great and Curious £1; : 70 
fees, I queſtion whether they had any of their pron 


ples ſo Stately as St. Paul's Cathedral at London. | 
am confident, the beſt of em never coſt halt { 
much Building, their publick Structures being gent 
rally raiſed by their Slaves. 158 
Nor had the Old Romans the Satisfaction to ſe 
Thouſands of fine Coaches run along their Streets, a; 
we ſee in London. Or their Streets ſo full of People we! 
clad, eſpecially Women, who had not the liberty x: 
p. 208, Rome to appear abroad in the Streets. If the Narro 
«210d f Nup- Streets of Old Rome were full of People, twas chief 
tiæ, Feſtivitas, ly of poor Slaves, very ill Kept by their Maſters 
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Aſagno pauci man Senators and Knights, for the generality. 


pondo. Similis the Romans were very frugal, Feaſting them ſelvs 
in Veſtibis fru only with ſome ſmall Fiſh, or Pork; and for man 


pauterumque, & à proot of what I ſay. And had they had at Ron 
land, atque e ſuch Number of Feaſting People as we have at Lon 


nuivi & albi. don, where Exceſſes and extravagant Expences upon 1: - 


ai Coloris, niſi that Score are hut too frequent, they muſt have paid 
guod ditiorum Yearly vaſt Fines to the Common-wealth. _ 

ſelendentes pau- The great Admirers of Old Rome muſt be very much 
lg magis & ni- to ſeek, before they can find in it fo many Thou 
tide ajullonia fands of large and rich Shops, adorn'd with hand ſom 
arte eſſent. Nam coſtly Signs, and ſtocked with all forts of Goods 
Sericum, & ip: hoth Foreign and Domeſtick, as we have in London; 


levous 
e Moti 
citus, 
lie. -Þ 
Virgi 
it, 1s 1 
lied at, 


. e 7- os IR: 3 W lev 
innotuerunt,  modities. The Rozzans of Old wore nothing gene- ous 


C „ "— Mhich 1: 
timideetiamin rally but. Coarie Woollen-Cloth, and the Senators cage hs 
uſum pauc orum diſtinguiths:! them ieives only by WERIINg of Milled at 4 | 
venerunr. Cloth, as 5 %% melt telle us. f 


Rome and London. 


is true, they had many publick and private Ba- 
118, which made the greateſt and moſt Univerſal 
iverſion of that City, both in Winter and Summer. 
ome were hot, and others cold Baths, being uſed to 
aſh themſelves often, not only for the Heat of the 
ountry, but chiefly becauſe they wore bur little 
Winnen. Whereas London affords abundance of Di. 
,M&rfons, far better than theirs. The Conveniency 
Wone of our Coffee and Chocolate-Houſes go's beyond 
the common Diverſions they had at Rome. | 


y thing they had at Rome, tho* never fo deſpica- 


Toy all the Great Cities they had Conquered ; but 
orſhipped Rome, under the Name of Roma æterna, 
d Dedicated a.Temple to that Fooliſh Deity, Rome, 
contemptible Place in all reſpects, except its pub- 
k Buildings, and its being become, by the Caprice 
Fortune, the Seat of the moſt powerful Empire 
"Wat ever was. Which is the more to be wondered 
it being very unuſual with Nations to chuſe a 
Jace deſtitute of all the Advantages of Nature, ſich 


dod Air, to be the Seat of their Empire. And yet tis 
Joſt certain, that Rome had none of all theſe Ad- 
Waorages. ; „„ 

But the Romans were ſo infatuated as even to ad- 
Hire their Tyber, a wretched River. Their Authors 
Yeak of it at leaſt very reſpectfully, calling it gene- 


tevous Conſequence of its frequent Overflowing, 


nucllle Motion was rejected, Ne minort gloris flueret, ſays 


Iſom 
00d; 
140. 
om. 
gene: 
at 0: 
FIG) 1 ; 

eat admirers of Old Rome. 


it. But the Gentleneſs of its Stream, pretended 
Virgil himſelf in theſe his Words, leni agmine 


ed at, the Tyber being well known to be a miſ. 


* 


"14 


The Old Romans, and all their Authors, admir d 


"Me. They knew no City comparable to theirs, in 
eir Time. They had taken great care to ruin and de- 


are a good River, or Sea-Port, a fruitful Soil, or 


ily, Tyberis ille Pater, the Father Tyber, And 'tis 
der vable, that upon a Motion made to the Senate 
9 divide its Courſe, in order to prevent the Miſe 


citus, leſt the Glory of the Tyber ſhould be. leſſen d 


it, is ſuch a notorious Falſhood as deſerves to be 


jevous and troublelom River by its Rapidity. 
hich is ſufficient to poſſeſs all Men againſt thoſe 
tering Authors and their Followers, that are fo 


155 


156 A Compariſon between 
A City that muſt have been a very Melanchy 
Place of itſelf, nor would any Man of Faſhion hy 
lived in it, but for its Artificial! Beauties and Cy 
| veniencies; which as they could not make amen 
for, or correct the Deficiencies of Nature, fo the 
are not comparable to the Natural Beauties and A 
vantages which London injoy's. Nor could all th 
Art of Rome make its Inhabitants as Rich as t 
Londoners are. | | | | | 
Now great Part of the Beauties, Ornaments, a 
Delights ot London are owing to the Wealth of | 
Citizens, Astor Example, there are in London aboy 
20000 good Houſes, fit one with another to Loch 
à Gentleman of 10001. ſterling Revenue, with 
competent Retinue, ſultable to Perions f that Si 
| ſtance, Whereas Hiſtorians tell us of only 1800 
mus, or dwelling Houſes, of ſuch fort of People 
Old Rome, I mean of Senators or Kfiights, who we 
not (generally ſpeaking) ſo Rich one with anoth 
as molt of our Citizens. For any Man was fit for 
Senator, who had but an Eſtate worth 30000 Crow" 
or for a Knight that had an Eſtate worth 1200 
Crowns, (as Bocchi tells us) that is about 300 
Pounds ſterling * which is confirmed by Lipſius an 
Georg ius Fabricius. The other Houſes of Rome we 
very mean e 
'Tis aiſo to be attributed both to the Wealth at 
Number of our Citizens, that our Market-Places i 
ſo numerous, ſo large, and well turniſhed with? 
{orts of Proviſions, both for Neceſſity and Deligh 
That we have ſo many ſtately Taverns, Chocolate at 


* Bocchl p. 
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and in a perpetual hurry of Carts and Coaches; Sh 
and Store-Houſes, ſo well flocked, Houſes ſo well 
nithed, and to many Ships in the River. That 
have ſo many ſtately Inns of Lawyers, ſuch an E 


Poſt and the Peny-Poſt.Offices, that People make 


| — | Starved People. 


Maving little to do, for want of Trade and Man 


Crifee Houſes, and Cooks-Shops ; the Streets fo fin 


change, and ſuch a Cuſtom-Houſ:, the great Con 
niency of Hackney-Coaches and Poſtage by the Gene! 


good an Appearance in the Streets, no Slaves, 
Whereas the People of Rome were generally Idl 


factuu 


tures. 
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KNome and London; 


h\{M&ures. Therefore, to amuſe the People, and draw 
Strangers, the Government was fain to inyent and 
actice ſo many Shews, Spectacles, and Diverſions; 
endes the other artificial Ornaments of the City. 


r her Invaſions, and Incroachments upon Peoples 


ad Impoſtures of her Religion. Which Trade is 
Friven by the Pope in chief, and the Cardinals, his 
rincipal Factors, who found the Way to get the 
Micalures of many ignorant and credulous Nations, 
Bulls and Indulgences, Relicks and Agnus Dei, &c. 
which ſublimated Prieſt-Cratt, the Pope has made 
mſelf a very powerful Prince, raiſed himſelf above 
rowned Heads, and {ways over à great many Na- 
ons, unpoſing ſuch Laws upon them as conduce moſt 
Þ his Intereſt, and making himſelt (under Colour of 
eligion) the Head of a vaſt Empire. Whoſe very 


dyereigns of other Nations. And luch is the Stu- 


eir Inſolencies, ſubmit to their monſtrous Preten- 
ons, and even allow them Penſions to be Protected 


e Carflinals got the Title of Protectors, tome of 
1ance, others of Spain, Portugal, and Poland, &c. 

This Spiritual (but Piratick) Trade keeps up the 
randeur of Modern Rome, as the Depredations of 


Modern has ſucceeded the Old, if not in Valour and 

lilitary Vertue, at leaſt in her pious Cheats, but 
1th greater Tyranny and leis Generoſity. For this 
ſlaves both Body and Soul to the moſt abje& Ser- 
Jitude, beſides the great Iributes in Money ſhe ex- 
eWrts from 'em by the moſtVillanous Practices. But Aa- 
ike ern Reme would be nevertieleis in a drooping Con- 
es, Fitlon, were it not for her ſtately Buildings, tor her 


ne Temples Conſecrated alto to falle Deities, and 


7 101Fe fine Muſick therein, for her Pictures, Statues, and 


The Modern Rome, labouring under the ſame natu- 
] Diſadvantages, would be a Deſart, were it not 


Fonſciences, for her Spiritual Commerce of Religt- 
us Toys and Trinkets, and for the pious Cheats 


ervants, the Cardinals, compare themſelves tn the 
dity among the Popiſh Princes, as patiently to 
fer o great an Indignity, and rather than puniſh 


y them againſt the Pope's Diſpleaſure. Whence 


Far lupported the Greatneſs of Old Rome. Ihus the 


Mane fine Houſes and Gardens of Cardinals, and o- 
TY 5 her; 


tthers; but eſpecially for the Privilege of hoy 
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cial in 
nt and ſomething worſe, allowed by Authority. The 


A # Compariſon between, &c· 


many People of Quality of all Nations ot Europe, and 


going to Rome. 


even Sovereign Princes, are tempted to go to Rome, 
where they ſpend vaſt Sums of Money, and with 
much Careſſing they are brought to Kiſs the Pope 
Toe. Which that Court looks upon as an Homage 
paid to the Pope as Vicar of Chriſt, and to +; 


Holineſs as the Head of the Chriſtian Church. 


Travellers, being thus deluded and intoxicated 
with Roman Debaucheries, can hardly indure after. 
wards the Principles of Chriſtianity, run themſelves 
eaſily into Atheiſm, as moſt conſiſtent with Loo{s. 
neſs and Libertinifm, and ſo live without Religion 
all the reſidue of their Lives. Hence the Proverb, 


ſo common even among French Papiſts, Famais bir 


Cheval, ni mechant Homme, n amenda pour allerà Ros, 
No good Horſe, or bad Man, ever grew better with 


Thus, by the Vices and Delights of Modern Rome, 'tis 


always full of Nobility and Gentry of Foreign Countri:. 


Who being allured by the Spiritual and Corporal Form. 


cation of chat City, ſpend vaſt Treaſures in it; all which 
Center into the Pope's Coffers, by the many exorbitant 


Impoſitions he lay's upon any Thing, even upon Proti. 


_ tures, and ſerves to Keep up the Splendor of Modern Roz 


tho' much ſhort of that of Loyaon. Where both the Ml. 
titude and Riches of the People may be counted another 
Beauty, ſuch as neither the Old, nor Modern Rome, i; 
never none p onerous en 7 | 

I ſhall not inſiſt any longer upon the Parallel between 
the true Beauties and honeſt Delights of Old Rome and 


London, it being plain enough by what is ſaid alread), 


that London far exceeds Rome in thoſe Things, as ẽ 'r 
28 in it's Extent and Populouſneſs. r 
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PK 18. Line 19. for Medtis, read Marestis. p. 18. 1. 21 


f. Mont ferrat, r. Piemont, p. 56. 1. 9. and 10. f. Eight ö 


or Nine, r. Eleven or Twelve. p. 58. J. 18, and 19. dele n 
HFlamini a. p. 22. in the Margen, f. Tempore, r. Tempora. \F 
8. 1, 1. after another, add Supported by ſeweral Rows i 


Columns. p. 129. I. 29. f. Greeting, r. Meetings ps 133. J. 13 


and 14. f. Severi, r. One of Severus, p. 135. b 5. f. N 
r. Nevati. „ | 
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